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The 1932 Newark Starlings semipro baseball team. Sherman 'Jocko’ Maxwell 
is in the last row, 3rd from right. His brother, Emerson Maxwell, 
is in the last row, far right. Their father, William Maxwell, is sitting in the 
front row, center. The New Jersey Historical Society/Gail Malmgreen 






Knowing Newark 

NO ONE KNEW MORE ABOUT THE BROAD SWEEP OF NEWARK’S HISTORY, 

OR WAS MORE GENEROUS AND GRACIOUS IN SHARING HIS KNOWLEDGE, 
THAN CHARLES CUMMINGS. I TIMOTHY J. CRIST 


N ewark was Charles’s adopted home, and over 

more than four decades he developed an enduring 
love for this city. On his mother’s side, he had 
deep Southern roots; he attended the University 
of Alabama and did graduate work in history at Vanderbilt 
University. When he came North in the early 1960s to work 
at the Newark Public Library he brought a Southerner’s 
appreciation of how stories could explain the past and inspire 
the future in a place like Newark. Charles learned Newark’s 
stories from his work in the New Jersey reference room 
at the Newark Public Library and then conveyed the stories 
in several ways: by helping all-comers at the Library with 
equal attention and generosity, from the earnest student 
working on a class assignment to the celebrated author 
Philip Roth gathering local color for his novels; by conducting 
his much-in-demand tours of Newark landmarks and 
neighborhoods; by carrying out his varied tasks as Newark’s 
first official City Historian—and through his weekly 
Knowing Newark columns in The Star-Ledger. 

His Knowing Newark columns began in March 1996 and 
continued through 2005. They became a fixture of Newark 
life. Every Thursday, Newarkers turned to The Star-Ledger 
to look for his column, with perhaps the unspoken thought, 
“I wonder what Charles wrote about this time?” His topics 
were so varied that readers knew they would always learn 
something new, unexpected, and interesting. He wrote about 
Newark’s ethnic groups, its industries, its festivals, its parks, 
its music groups, its river, its founding, its contributions 
to the nation, its high points, and its low points—all this and 
more. Together, the columns show Charles’s love and 
appreciation of Newark in all its diversity and complexity. 

After their initial publication, Knowing Newark columns 
were never made widely available. Charles included 
photocopies of about 60 of his more than 500 columns 
in a spiral-bound collection that he used in teaching the 
History of Newark course at Rutgers-Newark, but few 
copies survive. Now, as part of Newark’s 350th anniversary 
celebration, the Newark Public Library is proud to publish 
a selection of Knowing Newark columns and provide them 


to the public. Over the course of 2016, the Library will 
also create a companion website with all 500 columns. 

This selection of Knowing Newark columns is 
representative of the range of the topics Charles covered, 
from the city’s landscape to its early history, from industry 
and commerce to immigrant and ethnic groups, and from 
schools to cultural institutions. It is not complete; the 
companion website will fill that need. The Newark history 
timeline that Charles created for the period from 1666 
to 2000 is provided here for the first time in one place. 

I have lightly edited the columns for continuity and 
to maintain a focus on Newark; in a couple of instances 
I have combined multiple columns into one to improve 
narrative flow. I have also corrected typos and factual 
errors when I spotted them, but others no doubt persist. 
These columns are like treasure maps, guiding the reader 
to fascinating stories and resources, with perhaps a detour 
on the way but also the promise of a rich reward. Explore! 

A project of this sort takes a community. The Library 
is grateful to The Star-Ledger for providing access to 
all of Charles’s columns in their newspaper files. Jerome 
Gottesman and Edison Properties Newark Foundation 
provided a generous grant for printing and wide distribution 
of this publication, while the Newark History Society, 
Warren Grover, and Guy Sterling made key contributions 
toward its design. Linda Forgosh of Jewish Historical 
Society helped lay the initial groundwork, and Wilma Grey, 
Heidi Cramer, Joseph Casale, George Hawley, Tom Ankner, 
and Beth Zak-Cohen of the Newark Public Library provided 
invaluable assistance at each subsequent stage. Tom Banker, 
once an Interim Director of the Library, made a quiet 
difference at a critical point. Robert Hartman developed 
the design with his customary care, skill, and insight. 

George Robb and William Peniston graciously reviewed the 
texts before publication, and Philip Roth and Guy Sterling 
generously gave permission for their tributes to be included. 

President, Board of Trustees, 

The Newark Public Library 
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A Great Newark Hero 

PHILIP ROTH | SUNDAY, DECEMBER 25, 2005 I THE STAR LEDGER 


Newark’s widely esteemed official historian Charles Cummings 
died last week at age 68. Cummings was a friend to 
prize-winning author Philip Roth, who was raised in the 
Weequahic section of Newark. 

C harles Cummings, the most generous of men, 
wanted the people of Newark to know all they 
could about where they lived. That’s why he 
was their librarian, archivist, historian, recording 
journalist, teacher, lecturer and impassioned tour guide par 
excellence. He was my devoted friend for nearly 20 years, 
and I reaped the benefit of his enthusiasm for the specific 
data of the city’s history that he tirelessly unearthed and 
recorded in Iris Star-Ledger column, Knowing Newark. 

The density of my books about the lives of Newarkers 
was all the richer because of the many questions Charles 
answered for me and the many places in Newark that 
he alone knew of and took me to see. One winter day in 
the mid-’90s, we looked for hours for the proper building 
to serve as the setting for the Levov glove factory in 


American Pastoral. When eventually we found it on Central 
Avenue, Charles set out to photograph the abandoned 
old building for me from 10 different angles—fewer than 
10 perspectives on anything in Newark would not do. 

We walked all over the city together while I was writing 
American Pastoral, and when that novel received a Pulitzer 
Prize for fiction, I knew—and told Charles—that the prize 
was as much his as mine. 

He was indispensable, he is irreplaceable, and not 
merely to me, but to the adopted city of whose past and 
present he was a most meticulous guardian. He was an 
encyclopedia of Newark and himself a great Newark hero, 
worthy of a lengthy entry in any future history written 
about the city. 

I doubt that Charles knew or would believe that he 
has earned heroic stature by the seemingly workaday 
labors of librarian and city historian, but I want to take 
this opportunity to declare that he was indeed nothing 
less, that he will be remembered as nothing less, and not 
just by one who loved him as I did. ■ 



Charles Cummings, Supervising 
Librarian of the New Jersey 
Reference Division of the 
Newark Public Library, 1^86. 
The Newark Public Library 
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Cummings Saw a Newark Most Didn’t 

GUY STERLING I FRIDAY, DECEMBER 23, 2005 I THE STAR LEDGER 


F ew have cared about Newark and its history the 

way Charles Cummings did. While some may have 
looked for reasons to shun or slight the state’s 
largest city since the 1967 riots, he was always 
there with a good word or fact to prove things were better 
than they seemed. What made the love affair so intriguing 
was that Mr. Cummings was a transplanted Southern 
gentleman who showed up in the city with his suitcase 
one day long ago simply to accept a library job, rooming 
first at a local YMCA. 

Over time, however, Newark became more than a 
place to live and work for Mr. Cummings. It was a place 
to set down roots, immerse himself in the local culture 
and explore. And dig into the city’s past he did, as no one 
ever has. “It was the perfect match, “ said Liz Del Tufo, 
a longtime friend. “Charles was an historian and Newark 
offered such a rich history. Wouldn’t most professionals 
enjoy an opportunity like that?” An employee of the Newark 
Public Library for more than 40 years, Mr. Cummings 
died Wednesday night at St. Michael’s Medical Center in 
Newark of complications from heart surgery. A Newark 
resident, he was 68 and had been a patient at the hospital 
a week. 

For many, Mr. Cummings was the public face of Newark. 
There was hardly a person, past or present, with a significant 
connection to the city with whom he wasn’t intimately 
familiar; a Newark-related book, article or picture he 
hadn’t read or seen; a city building with a history he 
didn’t know about, or someone conversant in a particular 
area of Newark life he hadn’t consulted. His encyclopedic 
knowledge of the city earned him the respect and 
admiration of scholars and writers from throughout the 
country who contacted the library for information, 
however obscure. In Mr. Cummings, they knew they’d 
get their answer. He was also well known as an expert 
on New Jersey subjects. 

“Charles did more to help New Jersey writers than 
anyone I know,” said John Cunningham, a former Newark 
News reporter and author of more than three-dozen 
books, most of them on some aspect of the state’s history. 
“He was always so affable, friendly and eager to help.” 


Added Newark Mayor Sharpe James: “He was as 
much a part of the city fibers as any elected official or 
municipal employee.” 

Mr. Cummings was born in Puerto Rico in 1937 to 
parents who were cartographers for the government. 

When he was barely out of diapers, the family relocated 
to Maine, his father’s home. His mother was from 
Mississippi. But before Mr. Cummings had turned 5, he 
and his mother moved again—this time to Virginia— 
after his father died. She remarried and, years later, retired 
to Mississippi, where she died in 1997. 

Mr. Cummings earned his undergraduate degree from 
the University of Alabama and came to Newark after 
doing graduate work at Vanderbilt University. While in 
Newark, he earned a master’s degree in library science 
from Rutgers. In recent years, he lectured at the college in 
classes so popular their enrollment had to be limited. 

Mr. Cummings arrived in Newark in the early 1960s, 
with next to nothing in his pocket and knowing little, if 
anything, about the city. The library position was his first 
real full-time job, said Richard Grossklaus, another long¬ 
time friend. “He was this tall skinny kid from the South, 
and I got to know him as soon as he came,” Cunningham 
said. “Almost immediately, he became one of the luminaries 
in the (library’s) New Jersey Division.” 

Mr. Cummings held a variety of posts at the library 
over the years, from head of the New Jersey Division 
(today the New Jersey Information Center) to chief 
librarian to assistant director for special collections and 
statewide outreach. It was nothing for him to put in 
long hours, and he made the library’s main branch on 
Washington Street his second home. Some would argue 
it was his first home. 

What Mr. Cummings didn’t learn about Newark and 
New Jersey from his readings and informal discussions, 
he learned from picking the brains of those who used the 
library as a primary resource for their research. “He 
always wanted to know why I was there and he made it his 
business to find out more,” Cunningham said. “He was 
a quick read and his mind was able to categorize all these 
facts. If I asked him for one photo on a topic, he’d come 
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Charles Cummings, Newark News Collection, water damage, 1986. 
The Newark Public Library 


up with five.” “He had an amazing store of knowledge 
that he could retrieve front his head at a moment’s 
notice,” said Wilma Grey, the library’s director and a 
colleague of Mr. Cummings for more than 30 years. 

It wasn’t uncommon for Mr. Cummings to make a new 
friend in the course of researching a question about Newark 
or New Jersey, she said. As a result, he had thousands of 
friends front across the United States. One of them was 
author Philip Roth, who grew up in the city’s Weequaltic 
section and has used Newark of a bygone era as a backdrop 
for many of his novels. Roth has credited Mr. Cummings 
with aiding him in the research for his books. 

Mr. Cummings made his name as a historian during the 
nation’s bicentennial celebration in 1976, making certain 
Newark was properly recognized at appropriate points 
along the country’s historical path, DelTufo said. “Things 
seemed to grow after that and they never stopped,” 
she said. He was named the official city historian in 1998. 


One of the tasks Mr. Cummings cherished most at 
the library was putting together and presenting historical 
exhibits for public viewing. Without exception, he 
acknowledged the efforts of others on those projects 
before noting his own contribution, if he did so at all, 
Cunningham said. “You can’t talk about Charles the way 
you do other people, “ said Del Tufo, a Newark resident 
and head of Newark’s Landmarks and Preservation 
Commission, a city agency. “There wasn’t a speck of greed, 
envy or malice in him.” Among the more prominent 
exhibits he oversaw were “Newark’s Little Italy: 

The Vanishing First Ward”; “The Faces of Newark: 
1666-1999”; “Lasting Impressions: The Jewish Legacy of 
Greater Newark”; “Through the Lens of The Star-Ledger” 
and “Remembering Newark’s Greeks: An American 
Odyssey.” His most recent exliibit, featuring the photographs 
of deceased news photographer Harry Dorer, 
remains on display at the main library until January 20. 

At the time of his deatii, Mr. Cummings had a number of 
other projects in various stages of planning and completion. 
One of those was making some 800,000 photos from the 
Newark News files more accessible. The library will do 
whatever it can to make certain they are completed, Grey said. 

Clement Price, a Newark resident and history professor 
at Rutgers-Newark, reacted to the passing of Mr. Cummings 
with a mixture of sadness and concern. “The city really 
benefited front Charles’ affection and his willingness to 
ennoble the city’s history at a time when some people only 
saw Newark through a narrow, negative lens,” he said. 
“We’re not likely to have someone of his deep commitment 
to the city in the near future and that’s worrisome.” 

For many years, Mr. Cummings wrote a weekly column 
for The Star-Ledger that appeared in the “Newark This 
Week” section of the paper. He also collaborated on a 
picture book about Newark and wrote Remembering 
Essex, a book about the county. He did all of his writing 
on an old manual typewriter, said Doug Eldridge, a friend 
of long-standing. Another of his joys was organizing the 
“Newarks of the World” meetings for residents of towns 
and cities named Newark from all over the globe. 

Mr. Cummings belonged to numerous organizations 
and was the recipient of many awards. In October, he and 
Cunningham shared the 2005 Public Humanities Award 
from the New Jersey Council for the Humanities. ■ 

Facing page: 1805 document from the City of Newark Archives 
and Record Management. Gail Malmgreen 
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A depiction of salt hay farming in the meadowlands near Newark, painted by Martin J. Heade in z8yy. Newark Museum 


Pre-Colonial Landscape: 

Vast Meadows and Lush Cedar Forests 

IN THE PRE-COLONIAL DAYS BEFORE NEWARK WAS SETTLED BY EUROPEANS, 
ITS TWO MOST DISTINCT NATURAL RESOURCES WERE ITS MEADOWS 
AND ITS TREES. AT THE TIME, THE TOWNSHIP’S BOUNDARIES STRETCHED TO 
THE TOPS OF FIRST AND SECOND MOUNTAINS. 

The Natural Landscape 

A fter the Passaic River, the meadows were the 
first sight the New Haven setders saw as they 
arrived here in May 1666. In those days, 
the meadows extended over a vastly larger area 
than they do today. In 1777, a map identified them by 
the generic name of the Bergen Meadows, even though 
they stretched far into today’s city boundaries. In all, 
they occupied 31,000 acres and extended into what now 
are Essex, Hudson, Bergen and Union counties. 

In 1797, Henry Wansey described the Newark portion 
as “very marshy country intersected with rivers, many 
cedar swamps and abounding with mosquitoes.” Historian 
Frank Urquhart noted that Newark was itself not densely 
wooded, but that a large forest was in a portion of the 


Newark meadows. It was a cedar stand and pardy destroyed 
by the advance of salt water years ago. According to 
Urquhart, “it lay directly west and southwest of Snake 
Hill, and was thick enough to afford shelter for bandits 
along the turnpike, early in the last century, when it was 
cut down to destroy the cover for outlaws who lay in wait 
for travelers or insufficiently guarded coaches.” In some 
areas, he noted, the forest was so dense that “engineers 
inspecting the meadows have found it difficult to run 
a rod in the marsh without striking a log. Stumps of the 
trees are still visible.” 

Frank Pierce, writing for the American Journal of 
Science in 1820, described the watery area between the 
Passaic and Hackensack as being four miles wide 
and 18 miles from north to south. He mentioned “the 
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bodies of trees, but little decayed, found at various depths 
and with a variety of islands in the northern part of the 
meadow.” Pierce climbed Snake Hill, describing it a sea of 
blue-green marsh grass with widening rivers, but did 
not mention the voracious mosquitoes, ratdesnakes or 
copperheads he must have encountered. In 1867, an 
attempt to drain the meadows by the New Jersey Land 
Reclamation Co. was reported in Frank Leslie’s Illustrated 
Newspaper. The maneuver resulted in much shrinkage of 
the marshy area in and near Newark. 

From the very beginning of Newark’s settlement, 
unwanted woody areas were burned each year—one way 
to clear land for agricultural purposes. The Newark town 
records frequently recorded such events, a practice also 
common to the Lenni Lenape. The systematic removal 
of cedar forest also helped to clear out the river pirates, 
turnpike bandits and Civil War draft dodgers. Of the two 
theories why the meadows were denuded of their cedar 
stands, perhaps burning was more believable than the 
infusion of salt water into freshwater channels. Granted, 
the gradual sinking of the coastline and movement of 
tidal water eventually helped to kill many of the trees, but 
the deliberate and constant burning probably was more 
systematic and effective. 

By 1850, the old cedar forest was also being used for 
building materials, chair caning and greenery in Christmas 
decorations. A constant demand for cedar was coming from 
Newark to the west and New York to the east and was 
beginning to take its toll. By die third quarter of die 19th 
century, was it any wonder why litde remained of the once-lush 
forest? Only stumps of cut or burned trees remained to rot 
in their watery graves out there somewhere in the meadows. 

Newark’s Trees 

As the three little boats from Connecticut silently moved 
up the Passaic in 1666, carrying the township’s first settiers, 
the Lenni Lenape looked out at the sight, wondering 
what changes would come with them. One description 
of the area on that first afternoon referred to the boats as 
“flowing between the tall dark evergreens and cedar-stained 
river, brown but yet clear, with its sandy banks covered 
with brilliant wildflowers and hanging cranberry vines.” 

As late as 1817 another account described the site as rare, 
with unusual plants and “associated with white cedars, 
wild calla lilies, brilliant pink and white day slippers, and 
wild orchids of several varieties, laurel and carnivorous 
pitcher plants.” 


In addition to the white cedar in the overflowing 
meadows, an endless variety of other trees existed, with 
the exception of pines. Urquhart found an abundance of 
red, white and black oak and pin oaks, and noted that on 
the edge of the swamp there were thick groves of hickory, 
chestnut and several varieties of elm, beech, black and 
white birch, along with white ash, tulip and wild apple. 

In addition to the wildflowers and trees grapes, plums, 
raspberries, strawberries, currants, mulberries, peaches, 
persimmons, apples and quinces also were abundant. 

At first, trees were used in the construction of housing, 
for wintertime fuel and cooking. They were also used to 
determine the dividing line between Newark and 
Elizabethtown. The boundary between die two communities 
was established by commissioners from both towns. 

From Elizabeth, the officials’ names included Watson, 
Bonnard, Ogden and Jones. From Newark, their names 
included Treat, Crane, Swain, Harrison and Johnson. 
Agreement on the boundary was made at Divident Hill, 
where the trees notched with an “N” for Newark and a 
“E” for Elizabethtown. 

As years passed, and the constant demand for lumber 
continued for housing and fuel, this valuable resource 
began to dwindle. In 1678, a new account noted: “The 
Town, seeing some trees spoiled in the streets by barking, 
or otherwise, the town hath agreed, that no green tree 
within the town as is marked with N (for Newark) shall be 
barked or felled, or any otherwise killed under the penalty 
of 10 shillings.” 

Tradition has it, and many 19th century woodcuts 
show, the downtown area with great elms overlapping 
Broad Street. This was true by 1850. These trees did not 
exist during the Revolutionary War, but were apparently 
introduced around 1800. Later, the elm almost became 
Newark’s symbolic tree. In 1794, Henry Wansey noted, 
“I made, as I remembered, only two visits from New 
York and I saw no elm trees anywhere; I believe it is not 
a native of America, at least not that which is so common 
in England.” Another contemporary supported that 
statement in 1797, noting, “I have little remembrance 
of Newark before 1797 and I do not remember seeing 
any trees on the commons.” Certainly with the advent 
of photography in the mid-19 th century, the elm had 
found its place on city streets and in the hearts of 
its residents. It remained king of its sylvan counterparts 
until the emergence of the Dutch elm disease in the 
mid-20th century. ■ Tlje Star-Ledger, April 6, 2000. 
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Once Sweet, Now Fouled, 

Passaic River Awaits a Grand Rebirth 

DESCRIPTIONS OF NEWARK’S GREAT PASSAIC RIVER VARY DEPENDING ON THE 
CENTURY THEY WERE RECORDED. A CONTEMPORARY AT ITS FOUNDING 
NOTED THAT "THERE WAS SWEET GREEN MARSH GRASSES AT THE EDGE OF THE 
OPEN WATERS AND TO THE WEST ROSE THE WOODED WATCHUNG MOUNTAINS... 
STREAMS COURSED FROM THE MOUNTAINS AND IN THE REST OF 
THE LEVEL PLAINS TWO PONDS CAUGHT THE GLEAM OF THE SUN.” 


D obson’s Encyclopedia of Philadelphia, 1798, said 
the “Passaic was a very crooked river. It rose 
in a large swamp in Morris County and its 
course is W.N.W. to E.S.E. until it mingles with 
the Hackensack at the head of Newark Bay. It is navigable 
about 10 miles, and is 230 yards wide at the ferry... 
the Great Falls is about 70 feet perpendicular, and its 
banks are adorned with many elegant country seats.” 

A Civil War era description, recalled by a 6o-year-old 
local resident in 1905 in the Newark Sunday Call, noted 
that: “When I was only 12 years old, I played hooky from 
the Commerce Street School.” The boy and a few of his 
classmates went swimming at the old trunk factory near 
the Marcus Ward Hospital and were frightened by a couple 
of Civil War veterans who supposedly used them for target 
practice, or so they claimed, when the soldiers aimed their 
Springfield rifles and fired at them. Quite possibly the men 
were using blanks or maybe the whole story was made up, 
but more than one kid ran home naked from the swimming 
hole not waiting to find out all the facts. 

One of the boys recorded his first experience with 
bloodsuckers in the river’s brackish water and the five 
leeches that attached themselves to his young legs: “There 
was a sluice leading into the pond from the river, here 
shrimp and small crabs, as well as thousands of thread-like 
eels used to find their way into it. There were also catfish, 
small pike, and white perch to be had for the taking. A 
snapping turrie was captured in the process of looking for fish. 
A hundred yards up the river was Bill Reynolds’ boadiouse 
and gambling joint. This was just south of the Centre Street 
bridge, and it was there we hired boats and learned to play 
keno and faro. Many a time I have seen a crowd playing 


poker under the sparse willows back of the boathouse. 

It was a mooring place for steam launches later on, and 
the anchorage of the Newark Yacht Club.. .In the day 
I speak of we caught shrimp and crabs at the Centre Street 
bridge, and just above the bridge was a famous place 
for catching striped bass and white perch. During the 
(Civil War) several big blockade runners were brought up 
river and anchored just about Centre Street bridge while 
their cases were being settled by the courts.” 

Next up the river was George Holden’s slaughterhouse 
near the Ballantine malthouse. The Holden dock was 
used for fishing. At the bend of the river there was a 
spring that surfaced at low tide near the Citizen’s Gas Co. 
Nearby was the Chadwick Patent Leather factory, and 
adjoining it was the Lime and Cement Co. Already 
industrial encroachment into the once pure waterway had 
begun to take its toll, and within two to three decades a 
pristine Passaic had turned most foul. 

While the downtown segment of the river was already 
giving way to industrial excesses and gross over-development, 
the upper portion remained relatively pure until the 1890s. 
The Old Point House, a some-time country tavern and 
inn was headquarters for fishermen, vagabonds and others, 
and was located near Mt. Pleasant Cemetery. Green Island, 
now disappeared, was somewhat a bulwark of unsullied 
forested island in a waterland of a dozen types of fish 
including smelts, shad, bass and sturgeon. In addition, the 
island was noted as a rendezvous of wild ducks and geese 
and was indeed a hunter’s paradise. It lay just across from 
the cemetery and “the Cedars” home of Frank Forester. 

In fact, Green Island at one time belonged to Mt. Pleasant 
Cemetery, but the extension of the Erie Railroad along the 
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The yacht Adela plied the Passaic River, one of many pleasure boats that cruised its scenic waters during the last century. 
The Newark Public Library 


Newark/Paterson branch resulted in the ruin of the old 
nature storehouse as railroad tracks ran through the center 
of the area and separated the burial ground from the river. 

Railroad encroachment here and in other areas was 
beginning to signal the decline of the area and the 
disappearance of many of the comfortable estates that 
dotted the river’s banks. So by the century’s end, the 
railroads were chewing up the countryside and industrial 
pollution was beginning to foul both the air and water. 

A Transportation Highway 

The Passaic River at or near Newark was a place where 
steamboat history was made. As early as October 1792, 
Nicholas Roosevelt, an ancestor of President Franklin 
Roosevelt, demonstrated the steam craft that he had 


constructed. It was his 60 foot-long ship, with a 20-inch 
cylinder engine, with a 2-foot stroke that was capable of 
reaching speeds of 3 miles an hour. A last-minute engine 
failure resulted in his ridicule. However, the stage had 
already been set for travel history by the steamer Polacca, 
and a new era was about to emerge. In 1807, Roosevelt 
collaborated with Robert Fulton in his successful Hudson 
River demonstration with the Clermont. 

By 1836, regular steamboat service was established 
between Newark and New York City. For the next two years 
the Newark sailed on schedule and after it burned it was 
replaced by the Passaic. At the same time, Sunday excursions 
to Coney Island proved immensely popular with the 
working classes in spite of criticism leveled at them by church 
supporters. But friends insisted that the trips would “give 
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Regattas and races were usually held on Memorial Day and the Fourth ofJuly. The <)th Annual Regatta of the 
Passaic River Amateur Rowing Association held its races on May 30, 1883. The Newark Public Library 


mechanics and others whose vocation during the week would 
not allow lor the luxury of enjoying the sea breezes and a 
dip in the ocean.” By the time of the Civil War steamboat 
service had become a common form of transportation. 

The Boat Clubs 

For almost three decades the Passaic River was the center for 
rowing clubs, roughly from the end of die Civil War until 
the last decade in die 19th century. The first club, the Passaic 
Boat Club, was formed in 1865. Others include the Nereid, 
Eureka, Triton, Adantis and Ariel, Woodside, Essex, Mystic, 
Institute Boat Club and Anneke Jans Club. Their strict 
membership rules dictated uniforms, club pennants and 
expansive entertainment. Regattas and races were usually held 
on Memorial Day and the Fourth of July. A typical event lasted 
from 8:30 am. until 6:30 pan. and included a grandstand 
seat in the wooden bleachers located near die Erie Railroad 
Bridge, a stadium that seated 5,000 spectators. The races ran 
for a mile from the Erie Bridge to the Greenwood Lake Line, 
and members of the individual crews were as widely known 
then as football or baseball stars today. The crew of die 
Eureka Four was especially well known and some crew 
members actually made it to the Henley Regatta in England. 

The Amusement News and Weekly Record of Newark noted 
in March 1907, “Loyal yachtsmen are busy these days widi 


their craft getting in readiness for die coming season. Along 
the river front, scores of boat owners are to be seen scraping, 
caulking, painting and repairing tiieir boats for the joyful 
days to come. It is expected that this will be one of the 
biggest seasons for the boatmen Newark has ever seen.” 

But this happy season of sport was not to continue, for 
as Newark became more prosperous, its pollution became 
increasingly unacceptable. Frankly put, industrialization and 
pollution put an end to an era, and no regattas were held 
from 1902 until 1925. The institute (club) tried to lead 
a revival but failed, and only the Nudey and Belleville high 
school crews braved the foulness of river pollution in the 
1960s. After 69 years of racing, the institute’s red and blue 
banner fluttered over its old Chester Avenue boathouse 
for the last time. Its barge was purchased by the Knights of 
Columbus to be relocated at their summer camp at Culver’s 
Lake. Racing shells and gigs that once were valued at $500 
and $800 apiece were sold to individuals for $15, and the 
old boathouse was knocked down for the building of Route 
21. The property was sold, title passed, and the mostiy Irish 
descendants, former crew members, stood one last time to 
sing Should Auld Acquaintance be Forgot. 

Newark’s industrial success ended the use of the Passaic 
for recreation and potable water and earned for the river 
a reputation as one of the nation’s most fouled waterways. 
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Too much was being expected of the once sweet stream 
by too many people and the whole system broke down. 

A near open sewer of industrial and human waste rotted 
the racing shells that occasionally skimmed its surface. 

The Near Past 

By the 1930s, the Passaic had become 100 percent salt 
water and heavy industrial use of it as a waterway was in 
hill swing. Scrap iron was being exported overseas and 
imports included potentially messy products such as fuel oil, 
gypsum, coal and tar, plaster rock as well as some steel from 
Europe and England, wool from South America, 
and cotton from Egypt. Occasional spills of crude oil, tar 
and coal were especially damaging to the remaining fish life. 

But most crucial of all was perhaps the public opinion 
about the waterway. Abandoned buses, rotting ship hulls 
and just discarded industrial scrap of all sorts were quietly 
slipped into its watery arms knowing there would be 


little if no protest. A 1946 report by consulting engineer 
Lee T. Purchell Paterson noted that “it was a beautiful river 
with few inhabitants until today, the early uses for potable 
water supply, industrial water supply, transportation and 
recreational activities have become so affected that most of 
these uses are lost to industries and communities...the river 
has lost most of its economic value. The only solution for 
its possible rebirth was the removal of all sunken hulks, junk 
yards and rubbish heaps along its band, and the establish¬ 
ment of parks and recreational facilities whenever possible.” 

Fifty years later the Passaic’s rebirth seems more than 
just a dream with the proposed Joseph G. Minish River 
Park now on the drawing boards and federal tax money 
being generated through congressional support. A whole 
new era could and should emerge if this dream becomes a 
reality and becomes a powerful helpmate and handmaiden 
of a renaissance city and region. ■ The Star-Ledger, 
January 29, 1998. 


17th Century’s Framework Can Be Seen 
in Today’s City 

IN TODAY’S POST-INDUSTRIAL NEWARK, NOT ONE 17TH CENTURY 
BUILDING REMAINS, BUT THE GROUNDWORK OF THAT ANCIENT SETTLEMENT 
CONTINUES TO SHAPE OUR CITY. 


W hen Robert Treat and John Gregory 

inspected the low hills ringing the marsh 
in 1665, they saw “the rich red of the soils, 
the tumbling brooks, and the luxuriant 
grasses.” They noted the Indians were few in number, that 
the lands in the immediate district north and west were 
settled by no white man; that their would-be neighbors at 
Elizabethtown were Englishmen, in large part Puritans; 
that trade could be maintained if necessary by virtue of 
the Passaic-Newark Bay-Kill van Kull waterway; and, most 
significant of all, their isolation from the Dutch settlement 
and the Dutch culture of the Palisades was assured, so 
they thought, by the expanse of the Hackensack Meadow. 
Isolation would permit here the establishment of a 
community dedicated to “the Congregational way.” 

A place had been located for a new City of God. 

The inhabitants came from the compact Connecticut 
villages of New Haven, Branford, Guilford and Milford, 


English-style hamlets with comfortable houses, church 
steeples and village greens for the enjoyment of their residents. 
At Newark they found approximately the same geography 
with one important exception: the great Passaic River near 
which they were to build their homes. The other geographical 
features around which they planned their town were 
the Indian paths, sprawling meadows, several brooks and 
approximately 20 ponds. The land was purchased in several 
installments. At the time, the area included much of what is 
now the Oranges, Montclair, Bloomfield, Belleville, Nudey, 
Glen Ridge and Short Hills. A later purchase extended 
the limits of the town to the top of the First Watchungs. 
The price was quite fair in terms of the day and included 
roughly $750 worth of items, including “four barrels of 
beer, 10 pairs of breeches, two ankers of liquor, 10 ketties, 
20 axes, 20 coats, 50 double-hands of powder, 100 bars of 
lead, 20 pistols, 10 swords, 40 blankets, 50 knives, 20 hoes, 
850 fathoms of wampum, and three troopers’ coats.” 
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Once the land had been obtained for settlement, and 
a pattern established for development, the town was 
partitioned for home lots for the original settlers. Basically, 
any original colonist of good character was awarded 
six acres. Robert Treat, because of his contributions 
to the town’s settlement, was given two additional acres 
for his home lot. Sites were selected by casting lots. 

This occurred four times between 1667 and 1673. 

The Town Grid 

The town grid was a simple, as well as a lasting, one. 

A great north/south street was laid out by Robert Treat. 

It was eight rods wide and ran from South Park (today’s 
Lincoln Park) north to the Mill Brook (today’s Clay Street). 
Two commons, greens or parks, were set aside for public 
enjoyment, now Military and Washington parks. While 
the triangle of today’s Lincoln Park existed, it was not 
made a park until the 19 th century. At the southern point 
of today’s Washington Park, Broad Street veered to the 
west, paralleling the Passaic River by 700 feet. Originally, 
Military Park was designed for the public use and used 
for military musters. The only building to be constructed 
within its boundaries was Trinity Church, which was built 
in 1746 after compromise with the township’s once- 
powerful Puritan leaders. The original name for Washington 
Park was the Market Place. It was at first intended for 
early industrial development and actually took place to 
the north at old Mill Brook, which today is the bricked- 
over Seventh Avenue. The original Newark Academy was 
destroyed during a British raid in the Revolutionary War. 

Intersecting Broad Street in the middle of the old town 
was Market Street. Designed at the same time as Broad 
Street, it became one of Newark’s most important commercial 
addresses for more than 200 years. It was six rods wide. 
Paralleling Broad Street were East Back and West Back streets, 
today Mulberry and Washington streets, each four rods 
wide. The early grid also included several roads and highways 
connecting the old downtown with outlying settlements, 
or “plantations,” in the meadows, on First or Second 
Mountain, as well as to the south at Elizabethtown or 
north to Belleville or Acquackanonk (Passaic and Clifton). 
Edward Rankin, once a Newark city engineer, believed that 
many of our earliest roads were basically founded upon 
Indian padis. Indeed, the old downtown hub was connected 
by a series of spokes extending to the north, west and 
south by way of modern-day South Orange, Central and 
Bloomfield avenues as well as by the Old Road to Bloomfield. 


We are indebted to the Indians for the skeleton of our 
street systems laid out by the founders. 

While this God-fearing Puritan community should have 
taken great interest in building a meetinghouse or church, 
their individual homes were constructed first. The initial 
efforts were very crude, temporary quarters built of oak 
or cedar logs they found in the nearby hills or swamps. 

It was left to a second or third generation to build more 
elaborate structures of stone or brick. One account of the 
times said that the first Newarkers had all the resources 
they needed to put up a good house except nails, which 
were later made here. On the other hand, “the poore sort 
set up a house of two or three rooms after a manner. The 
walls are of cloven timber about eight to ten inches broad, 
like planks.” More substantial houses tended to be two 
stories in the front and one in the back, with overhanging 
roofs, huge fireplaces for cooking and social repose. 
Furniture was brought from Connecticut or England. 
Colorful dyes were made from local berries and flowers, and 
silver and pewter cups were common among established 
householders. Azariah Crane, son of Jasper, one of the 
founders, presented Old First Church with a beautiful 
communion bowl that remains to this day. 

In a city that has been host to millions of automobiles, 
trucks, buses, trains, trolley cars, jitneys and the like over 
the past century, it seems strange to talk of horse and 
cow pounds as an important part of its economic life. But 
they were a very important part for more than 200 years. 
One horse and cattle pound was located at Market Street, 
east of Washington. Stephen Bond was the first Newark 
common brander for horses, acknowledged under the 
Province of East Jersey’s law. John Ward held the same 
role with respect to cattle. By 1669, the stockades were 
completed in an effort to prevent animals from straying 
into town and interfering with daily life there. Just up the 
road, near the statue of Abraham Lincoln in front of the 
Essex County Court House, was the watering place where 
residents or animals could find a cold, pure drink. 

Mills for the planing of timber and grinding of corn 
were especially vital to the community’s early economy. 

Lt. Samuel Swain, millwright, was asked to help “give his 
best advice about building a dam and leveling of ground.” 
While others talked about it and eventually failed, Treat 
took on this difficult assignment as his last great contri¬ 
bution to Newark before his final return to Connecticut. 
His first mill opened at Clay Street in the summer of 
1671. Soon, similar mills appeared in the area. As a result, 
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Tl;e of Newark during the late iyth century. Any original colonist of good character was awarded six acres, with sites selected by casting lots. 

The Newark Public Library 


Newark was able not only to provide for its own needs but 
eventually for those of neighboring towns as well. 

Newark’s earliest industries included leather, cider and 
quarrying. So important were these callings that Charles 
Basham, maker of the Shoemaker Map of 1806, inscribed 
diem on the cartouche of his locally famous publication. 
Tanning of hides began as early as 1676. The first shoemaker, 
Samuel Whitehead, was invited to come to Newark to make 
his home and provide his neighbors with shoes. Hauns Albers 
and Hugh Roberts, who were among the founders, are listed 
as Newark’s first tanners. In 1695, Joseph Walker was selected 
as town meat packer. Apples grew everywhere and orchards 
were part of almost every property. Thus, cider became the 
standard drink in Newark, just as peach brandy was the norm 
for the rest of the colony. Quarrying was also an important 
activity early on. When the community’s second generation 
began to realize that there was a real need to replace its 
earlier frame buildings with more substantial structures, local 
quarried brownstone was a convenient answer. For well 
over a century and a half, mining stone was a significant 
activity in north Newark, especially along Bloomfield Avenue. 
Sandstone outcroppings also paralleled the Passaic River. 


At the very beginning, Newark’s founding fathers prided 
themselves upon their splendid isolation from a materialistic 
world. With the decline of the Puritan era, transportation 
and communication with the outside soon made Newark 
products easily available to the nation. While the boatman’s 
and seaman’s lots were not intended to speed that process, 
they, too, contributed to the general decline of an isolated 
Zion. Before 1792, when the first bridge crossed the Passaic 
where today’s Bridge Street Bridge stands, a lot was set aside 
for the ferryman, later a bridge-tender. Farther down the 
river, at what was until recently the city heliport—now part 
of the new Joseph G. Minish Park—was the seaman’s lot, 
also designed for commercial interaction. Here, Centre Stteet 
and the Centre Street Dock were recently rechristened Center 
Street at the request of the New Jersey Performing Arts 
Center. On the spot where the Puritans landed in 1666, a city’s 
image was reborn to an opening evening event crowned 
by bursts of fireworks in a moonlight sky. By the close of the 
17th century, Puritanism had become more historical than 
functional, but its blueprint or framework was in place for 
Newark’s next historical chapter—its astonishing industrial 
and commercial epoch. ■ The Star-Ledger, January jo, 1998. 
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American Agricultural Miracles 
Unfolded in Weequahic Park 

IN ITS EARLIEST DAYS, LONG BEFORE THE CITY BECAME ONE OF THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST MANUFACTURING CENTERS, NEWARK WAS A FARMING COMMUNITY. 

ONE OF THE EARLIEST FARMERS WAS COLONEL JOSIAH OGDEN, 

SON OF ELIZABETH SWAIN, ACCORDING TO TRADITION THE FIRST WHITE SETTLER 
TO SET FOOT IN NEWARK IN 1666. 


H e was important not only as her son and as a 
community leader, in his own right, but as a 
man who had dared harvest his wheat crop on 
Sunday, a day of rest in Puritan Newark, to save 
it from storm damage. The dispute over this caused Ogden 
to leave Old First and led to the formation of Trinity, 
one of the community’s two houses of worship in the 
Revolution. Ogden’s farm was a substantial one for the 
day, located near or on the site of today’s NfPAC, just 
north of Canal and Central streets and Saybrook Place. 

His tombstone, and that of his brother David, were saved 
from the old cemetery and are inside the present church 
building and read, “Here lyeth interred is the Body of 
Col. Josiah Ogden, who died May 17, 1763, in the 84th 
year of his age.” Ogden’s farm when sold was advertised 
as “being built of Free-stone, two stories, has six good 
rooms and fire-places, beside a kitchen with a Garden and 
Barn are also about four acres of very good mowing or 
pasture land, with an Orchard there of choice fruit trees 
lying near said house which is pleasantly situated at the 
most public landing in Newark, and very suitable for a 
store-keeper or merchant.” 

Throughout the 19th century farms were found in 
nearly every section of what is now modern day Newark— 
in the Ironbound or Meadows, along the Passaic River 
and in Woodside and along Second River, in the core of 
Newark on old High Street, in Vailsburg and Clinton 
township and in the vicinity of the modern airport. Almost 
every section of town once hosted homesteads and growing 
fields. Examples of these included the Phillips Farm in 
Woodside on the “Back Road on the way to Belleville.” 
Here the family emigrated from England after Charles II’s 
Restoration. Phillips’ hasty retreat was followed by his 


purchase of 600 acres in Caldwell. Later a grandson settled 
in Newark, “his housekeeping began in a little house in the 
neighborhood of Lincoln Avenue” and an accompanying 
16 acres was obtained from the East Jersey Proprietors 
in 1696. Another of this same family was an owner of the 
Belleville brownstone quarries, and his farmhouse stood 
back on land now Summer Avenue. It possessed a “fine 
orchard of apple trees,” a wood lot on the eastern slope of 
the hill which lapped over into the Mount Prospect 
Avenue area. The Keen homestead was located near the 
road to Belleville in 1765 and was still standing in 1900. 

It was surrounded by pear trees more than 200 years old. 

North along the Old Road to Bloomfield between 
modern-day Heller Parkway and Elwood Avenue is the 
Sydenham House, built in 1710 by John and Susannah 
Sydenham. Although the young couple eloped, 

Susannah’s father deeded land to the couple “for and in 
consideration of the love, good will and affection which I 
have and do bear unto my loving son-in-law, John Sydenham 
and my only daughter.” The gift included four acres 
along the highway to Acquackanonk and six acres on the 
highway to “Waterson.” Today, this house is one of the 
only ones of its kind in Newark and northern New Jersey, 
lovingly restored in the late 20th century by D.J. and 
Elizabeth Henderson and still used as a private residence. 

Pioneering Experiments in Weequahic 

A farmer and scientist Dr. James Mapes came to Newark 
from Long Island in 1847, buying a farm in very poor 
condition in Clinton Township, now Weequahic, for 
$3,200. In 1848 he carried out his agricultural experiments 
that helped transform it into a model of efficiency. A child 
genius, he carried over his experiments into adulthood, 


Facing page: Furniture warehouse of Newark cabinetmaker John Jelliff joi-joj Broad Street, Newark, 1850. 
The Newark Public Library / Gail Malmgreen 
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“The old Meeker Homestead, Chancellor Avenue (formerly Pot Pie Lane), The Newarker, March, 1916. 
Built in 1674, The Meeker House stood until 1933. Newark Public Library. 


and helped change American agriculture in what is now 
the middle of Weequahic Park. He was the first to use 
the subsoil plow in New Jersey, and within only several 
years turned a nearly worthless farm into an agricultural 
miracle bringing viewers from far and near. According the 
Newark Daily Advertiser “Here Mapes invented chemical 
fertilizers, discovered the effects of phosphates and lime, 
and bred strange new varieties of plants, a man full of the 
joy of living to whom every day was 24 hours too short.” 
Many of his best ideas were circulated in his Newark 
newspaper, die Working Farmer, which he owned and edited, 
and for which his famous literary daughter, Mary Mapes 
Dodge, wrote. It included a monthly practical agricultural 
experiment and an invitation to visit the farm. “In justice 
to the late Professor Mapes, it may be said that he was 
the pioneer in scientific agriculture in this (19th) century.” 

P.T. Quinn, originally from Longford, Ireland, and 
an employee of Professor Mapes, devoted a good deal of 
his time to raising vegetables and fruit on the Mapes 
Farm. At 18, he was appointed superintendent of the farm 
with its workforce of 20 men. In effect he had become 


a full partner of the famous scientist, and like Mapes’ 
daughter, began writing a weekly column for the paper. 

He also wrote an agriculture column for Horace Greeley’s 
Weekly Tribune in New York. Several books followed, 
including Pear Culture for Profit and Money in the Garden, 
a how-to-do-it monograph on vegetable gardening. In 
addition to holding numerous responsibilities in agricultural 
agencies, he owned two large fruit farms in and near 
Newark, specialized in growing strawberries and pears and 
in time became full owner of the Mapes farm. 

The farms in Weequahic and Clinton Hill were eventually 
doomed, partly because of the movement uptown and 
out of old portions of Newark like the Ironbound, and 
with the coming of the trolley lines. In 1871 Herbert 
P. Baldwin sold his Clinton area farm for a staggering 
$100,000 to the New York real estate firm of Farely and 
Treacy for whom two streets were named. Soon the 
Weequahic tract was to follow. In the 90s, enterprising real 
estate operators transformed it “from a region of farms 
and big old-fashioned homes into a bustling community 
containing hundreds of dwellings and stores.” No longer 
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was Elizabeth Avenue to resound to the clatter of farm 
wagons hauling fruit, especially strawberries from the fields. 
“At one time when strangers asked directions to Lyons 
Farms or the Clinton Hill section,” Newarkers would 
simply reply, “Follow the milk wagons.” No more! Farms 
owned by P.T. Quinn, John J. Quinn, William Goldsmith, 
Peter Ballantine, W.V. Snyder and William Grumman were 
among the first to be bought and subdivided, and now 
only the names remain as streets: Mapes, Goldsmith and 
Grumman Avenue. 


The very end of Newark farming was reported in the 
Newark News in 1957 when William Ballensky gave up 
his salt hay farm at Newark Airport because “it’s rough to 
make a living now. Years ago it was better. In those days 
there were all sorts of salt hay farmers here but now I’m 
the only one left.” And while there were still a few pheasants 
and rabbits, the “water is too dirty for ducks. I think even 
the weather has changed. His fields were quickly replaced 
by warehouses and terminals. With Ballensky’s departure 
the era ended. ■ The Star-Ledger, April ij, 2000 


Town of Cottage Industries Becomes 
a Manufacturing Empire 

WHATEVER THE PRODUCT, IT PROBABLY WAS MADE IN NEWARK. 
ALTHOUGH NEWARK WAS FOUNDED AS A RURAL THEOCRACY 
IN THE 17TH CENTURY, THE SEEDS OF MANUFACTURING, INDUSTRY, 
AND COMMERCE WERE FOUND IN ITS VERY ORIGINS. 


T he Puritan temper called for self-sufficiency, 
but still there were products even the most 
self-contained settler could not supply. As a result, 
traveling or itinerant artisans were encouraged to 
visit or settle in the community. This need for certain items, 
shoes for example, led eventually to their local manufacture 
along with many other products. When put together with 
good local, regional, and national transportation, Newark 
developed into an important manufacturing center. 

With the building of roads connecting the old township 
with New York to the east, the completion of the Turnpike 
to New Brunswick to the south, the formation of regular 
service along the various stage lines, the opening of the 
Morris Canal from Phillipsburg to Newark and Jersey 
City, and the completion of the railroads in all directions, 
the way was open to bring in raw materials and export 
Newark-made goods. Add low taxes, thrifty residents and a 
skilled work force, and the industrial community had the 
ingredients for unparalleled development. 

Early references to Newark as a manufacturing center 
are sprinkled throughout its literature. In addition to an 
occasional reference to business in the old Records of the 
Township of Newark, there is an elaborate newspaper account 
of an important patriotic event with an accompanying 


enumeration of its participants’ occupations as far back 
as 1788. That year a local militia company of grenadiers, 
artillery and light infantry paraded down Broad Street and 
fired 10 cannon shots in honor of the 10 states that had 
recendy ratified the United States Constitution. The men 
then participated in an elegant dinner in which they 
proposed 10 toasts: to the United States, to die 10 states 
that had already adopted the new national constitution, 
to the state of New Jersey, to Newark, to Gen. Washington, 
to the officers of the late American army, in memory of 
fallen comrades, officers and militia of Newark, to die day, 
to the farmers and mechanics of Newark, and to the 
Constitution, “may it last until the days come to an eternal 
pause, and the sun and moon shall be no more.” It is 
interesting to note that in a community thought to be mostly 
agricultural, the parade participants included tanners, curriers, 
cordwinders, carpenters and joiners, quarrymen and stone 
workers, masons, blacksmiths, scythe makers, coach and 
chair makers, painters, wheelwrights, comb makers, tailors, 
saddlers, harness makers, coopers, butchers, bakers, weavers, 
dye makers, fullers, tobacconists and furnace men. 

Perhaps no other early publication shows die importance of 
Newark as an emerging industrial center than the 1806 
“Shoemaker” map of Charles Basham of Newark Academy. It 
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is referred to as the “Shoemaker Map” because of the drawing 
in the lower left corner, but essentially die map displays a 
Newark stretched out between Old First and Trinity churches. 
The important thing for us, however, is the description 
accompanying the drawing of the little cobbler and the 
following quotation: “Newark is one of die most pleasant and 
flourishing Towns in die United States. It is on die main road 
between New-York and Philadelphia nine miles from the 
former and eighty seven from the latter. Its stone quarries are 
visited by travelers front curiosity, It is noted for its Cider— 
the making of Carriages of all sorts, Coach-lace, Men’s and 
women’s Shoes; In the manufacture of this last article one 
third of its Inhabitants are constandy employ’d.” As another 
contemporary account put it, “Perhaps no town in the Union 
has more steadily advanced, or experienced a more healthy 
growth, since die introduction of business and manufacturing.” 

Pageants of Industry 

As the 19th century rolled by there were other industrial 
parades similar to that first one in 1788 and designed 
to show off Newark’s manufacturing potential. In 1818 
a march showed off a great contingent of 20 different 
trades. This was followed by a similar event in 1821, which 
displayed an even greater number of trades. In 1826 
Newark’s first industrial census added still more trades to 
the city’s industrial inventory, including iron and brass 
foundries, cotton mills, tin and sheet metal shops, coach 
spring factories, chocolate and mustard works, tobacco 
factories, a looking glass factory, a soap factory, three 
distilleries, two breweries and numerous grist mills. 

By the arrival of the Civil War, Newark’s industrial face 
was to undergo a complete change. No longer was it simply a 
center for cottage industries making silver candle sticks, fancy 
chairs and cabinets or any number of home-crafted items of 
an 18th century type. By the mid-19th century, Newark had 
become a center for dozens of gigantic factory complexes. 
Some were die largest in the nation. As die War Between the 
States commenced, Soudiern customers were shut off 
from dieir Newark suppliers. But Newark’s Southern market 
was soon replaced by lucrative wartime contracts from 
Washington, and prosperity soared. By 1872 local 
manufacturers took time to celebrate nearly a century of 
progress with the opening of die Newark Industrial 
Exhibition of 1872, which was housed in a skating rink at 
Washington and Marshall streets. The exhibition opened 
on August 20th, and was attended by the president of die 
United States and more than 130,000 Newarkers and visitors. 


Those who came saw a “glittering array of Newark 
products. They saw a harness valued at $10,000, gold-plated 
sleighbells worth up to $200 a set,” and hundreds of other 
Newark-made items of all sorts for the home and factory. 

By die close of the 19th century Newark had become one 
of the two or three most important manufacturing centers 
of America. Alexander Hamilton’s desire tiiat America would 
make its own goods had become a reality. Although he had 
come to Newark nearly a century before, and helped with 
the establishment of the Society for Useful Manufacturing at 
Paterson, his dream of a strong industrial America had become 
true, in part, right here in Newark. The years roughly 
extending from 1830 until 1930 were truly a remarkable era in 
Newark’s past. The city was transformed and a new community 
emerged tempered by national events, by transportation and 
immigration as well as by being viewed as a great industrial 
city. It was an era when Newark’s name was carried all over 
the world on spools of Clark Thread, Wiss scissors, Ballantine 
beer and ale, and 10,000 other locally made products. 

Each finely produced item served as a mini-ambassador 
attesting to pride of craftsmanship as well as manufacturing 
ability. To produce every type of product known to man, it 
was necessary to have hundreds of factories of every size and 
shape, from a simple home where piecemeal products could 
be produced, to structures occupying acres and, in some 
cases, city blocks, each performing a function in the 
completion of a product. Samuel Miller, colonial silversmith, 
could produce a silver serving spoon at his home, while 
William Clark needed 17 buildings to make a simple spool of 
linen thread for export. From a federal-style house on 18th 
century Broad Street to the 1890s casde-like French chateau, 
Tiffany Works in north Newark, the factory was, for well over 
a century, king of the city during the manufacturing years. 
With the decline of manufacturing in both Newark and the 
nation, many of these building have disappeared without a 
trace, save for being recorded in a few wonderful publications 
such as Terry Karschner’s Industrial Newark (1985), 
Renaissance Newark’s Cultural Resources Survey of Downtown 
Newark , also published in 1985, and a dozen or so books like 
William Ford’s Industrial Interests of Newark, N.J. (1874). 

Architecture of Ingenuity 

Interesting structures that once housed our industries 
include the old Hewes and Phillips firm at Orange and 
Ogden streets, the Heller and Brothers file factory on 
Summer Avenue, the Newark Tea Tray Co. in High 
Street, John Jelliff’s home and workshop on Broad Street, 
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The Lister Brothers Passaic Carbon and Agricultural Chemical Works was located at the foot of River Street during the 1800s. 
The Newark Public Library 


the Lister Brothers Co. on River Street, and the Newark 
Liquorice Works at Bloomfield Avenue and the old Morris 
Canal (Newark City Subway). Heller and Brothers was 
located in north Newark at Summer Avenue, established 
in 1865 as one of the nation’s leading makers of files and 
rasps. A portion of the original factory still exists along 
the railroad line that crosses the upper end of Mt. Prospect 
Avenue. The family name has been preserved in Heller 
Parkway. Demand for the “celebrated American horse 
rasp” had so increased by 1873 that production that year 
amounted to $50,000, a sizable amount 125 years ago. 

The Newark Tea Tray Co. at 395 High Street was one 
of the city’s most unusual enterprises. Walter M. Conger 
developed a fancy tea tray using a mechanical process that 
replaced the handrubbed versions sold in England, and 
after much experimentation was able to corner the American 
market, making an annual production by 1874 of$i25,ooo. 

One of Newark’s most respected companies was the 
John Jelliff Co. at 794 Broad Street. A historical account 
states that “the business was established in 1836 by the 
senior partner John Jelliff. Through his early efforts and 
strict adherence to a high standard of business integrity 
is due in a large degree to the wide reputation which the 


firm now enjoys for the high quality and excellence of their 
productions.” The business operated under Mr. Jelliff until 
ill health resulted in the addition of Henry H. Miller to the 
firm. The company’s most important products included 
parlor, library, dining room and chamber furniture. It also 
excelled in the manufacture of elegant mandes and pier 
glasses, cornices and lambrequins, and its 40,000 square-foot 
factory did an annual business in excess of $100,000. 

The Lister Brothers Passaic Carbon and Agricultural 
Chemical Works was located at the foot of River Street. At 
first the company produced fertilizers and collected cattle 
bones from great distances for processing. Later, a line of 
fine toiletries and soaps was developed. Annual production 
soon passed $1 million dollars. The finer smelling products 
were shipped throughout the United States and on to 
South America and parts of Europe. 

One of Newark’s most interesting manufacturing plants 
was die Newark Liquorice Works at Bloomfield Avenue at the 
Morris Canal. This was the only one in the nation. Operations 
were carried on by an English firm. Bulk licorice was 
brought from the Mediterranean and processed. Most of the 
business was in die Southern and Western states, where it was 
used in tobacco flavoring. ■ The Star-Ledger, April go, 1998 
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Leather Industry was Crucial to 
Fabric of City’s Life 

ONE OF NEWARK’S MOST IMPORTANT PRODUCTS-LEATHER-WAS CRUCIAL TO ITS 
WELL-BEING EVEN BEFORE THE CITY WAS FOUNDED, FOR THE FIRST LOCAL TANNING 
WAS DONE AT ADJOINING ELIZABETHTOWN IN 1665. 


B y 1770, leather products were being made in 

Newark Township. In 1815, Seth Boyden arrived 
in town with his hide-splitting machine. His work 
resulted in the production of a better “japanned” 
or “patent” leather, which he, unfortunately, never patented. 
Soon, all of America adopted his process, from which he 
also profited. By the 19th century, Newark gained national 
prominence for making saddles, harnesses, trunks, traveling 
bags and cases of all types. In 1858, a mineral tanning 
process was introduced using chrome. By the 20th century, 
local leather makers moved their operations along 
Frelinghuysen Avenue near the Pennsylvania Railroad 
connection referred to as Waverly or the Waverly Yards. 

In 1912, the Newark Board of Trade noted that 5,000 
people were employed in the Newark leather industry. 
Their collective annual wage was $2.8 million, while 
the capital invested in these plants amounted to nearly 
$13 million each year. The annual cost for materials was 
estimated at $12.5 million and the total value of items 
produced in 1911 was set at $19.3 million. 

If an American product was made of leather, for more 
than a century it was probably made in Newark. Many of 
Newark-based proprietors were German-American, while 
others were Scots, Irish and English. The success of many 
of the companies was pegged to special historical eras or 
events. Blanchard Brothers and Lane, for example, made a 
fortune from Civil War contracts. New Jersey Demarest and 
Co. profited from dealings with the French government 
during the Franco-Prussian War of 1870. Seton Leather 
obtained considerable business during World War I. 

Transportation played an important part in the success 
of Newark’s leather manufacturers. The Morris Canal 
was especially helpful to companies shipping materials, 
like the T.P. Howell Co. at New, Wilsey and Nuttman 
streets. The company is gone, and the canal a memory, 
but part of the factory, the Lion Brand Leather building, 
survives as the Lock Street Apartments. The J.H. Ladew Co. 


stood on the old Plank Road along the Passaic River, a 
convenient conduit for its products. By the time of the 
Civil War, the majority of Newark’s leather manufacturers 
were able to ship their products from the Waverly Yards 
throughout the country. Products that poured from 
Newark’s leather factories included the nation’s first 
Moroccan leather made by the George Dougherty Co. 
(1834-1876). Insole leather was made for ladies shoes 
by the Good Brothers (1892-1980) in their Lrelinghuy- 
sen Avenue factory. L. Graf and Brothers Co., based on 
Lincoln Street, became the largest maker of boots and 
shoes in the country from 1857-91. Johnston and Murphy 
(1850-1957) made America’s most expensive shoes, 
before eventually relocating to Nashville. J. Lichtman 
and Sons (1880-1970) produced rough, half-tanned 
leather for other companies, while A. Loehenberg and 
Co., from its factory at 62 Liberty St., produced leather 
for fancy bookbindings and trunks. Edward Simon and 
Brothers (1850-1900) manufactured military products, 
including belts, pistol holders, saddle bags, cartridge 
belts, gun cases and bullet pouches throughout the Civil 
War. Ziegler, Eisman and Co. made shoe leather from 
1889 until 1962. J.H. Haley and Smith Ltd. produced 
fine leather for carriages, automobiles, furniture and the 
harness and saddlery trade, and the Max Hertz Co. of 
Oliver Street was the largest russet buffing maker and 
dealer in the United States. The Henry Lang firm was 
one of the largest producers of patent shoe and collar 
leather in the world, while the Otto H. Oppenheimer 
Co. on Lrelinghuysen Avenue produced colored leather 
for handbags and pocketbooks. F.A. Schaeffer produced 
leather not only for bookbinders but for artificial limbs 
and mechanical purposes as well. In 1910, the Newark 
Chamois Co. produced 50,000 dozen chamois annually 
for a worldwide trade. 

To supply Newark’s leather industry, almost every 
kind of animal imaginable was used. The traditional pelts 
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of 17th and 18 th century forests of Newark, Essex and 
northern New Jersey soon gave way to rare and exotic 
creatures of the 19th and 20th centuries. The Goldsmith 
Company, for example, used reptile skins, importing 
800,000 of them alone in 1934. Alligators, deep sea water 
snakes from Vietnam, Rajah lizards from South America 
and boa constrictors, anacondas and pythons were used, 
too. The Hamburg Cordovan Leather Works, later the 
Eclipse Tanning Co., used cow and kangaroo hides. The 
Charles and John Nieder Co. of Wright Street specialized 
in seal and walrus for the manufacture of handbags 
and pocketbooks, and the Ocean Leather Co. of Garden 
Street became the world’s largest user of shark skins. 

The Sterling Leather Works of Frelinghuysen Avenue 
specialized in zebra, elephant, and hippopotamus hides, 
and prided itself on its use 
of alligator as well. Ziegler, 

Eisman and Co. of Paris Street 
specialized in shoes, importing 
a million kangaroo hides 
in 1939 for their products. 

Apparently, if it moved and 
was tannable, it could be 
turned into a saddle, purse, 
trunk, book cover, pistol 
holster or some other object. 

The list of pictures of Newark’s 
19th and 20th century leather 
factories that appeared in the 
Board of Trade’s Industrial 
Newark (1912) and Karschner’s 
Industrial Newark (1985) show 
multi-story buildings enclosed 
by courtyards, walls and 
fences in the case of the larger 
companies, as well as single 
structures in mixed industrial, 
commercial or residential 
neighborhoods. Their factories 

Seth Boyden’s hide-splitting 
machine resulted in the production 
of a better “japanned” or “patent” 
leather, which he, unfortunately, 
never patented. Soon, all of 
America adopted his process, 
from which he also profited. 

The Newark Public Library 


tended to be built of brick or stone, although several were 
large rambling frame buildings. They almost always had 
one or more chimneys or smokestacks, and many had their 
own water towers. The companies’ offices usually faced the 
street side and were not located inside the manufacturing 
center of the building. They all had windows that opened, 
since this was before air conditioning existed. In most 
cases, the Newark leather factory was two to four stories, 
although there were exceptions such as the Johnston 
and Murphy building, which was seven stories. The R.A. 
Schaeffer plant occupied the 50s and 60s block of Bergen 
Street, covering 25,000 square feet of space, was one 
of those rambling frame structures of the era that had the 
potential of becoming a firetrap. Blanchard Brothers, at 
Lane and Bruen Streets, was a huge collection of buildings 
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that occupied more than three full city blocks. Almost 
always, it was concealed in die smoke from its four chimneys, 
or the railroad trains that constandy passed at its back door. 
The complex included several dozen buildings, pictured 
with wagons pulling up to its delivery doors. The Hugh 
Smith factory was also a combination of several buildings; 
its products were identified by the trademark “Royal 
Oak.” It took up three city squares with buildings along 
Hoyt, Bleecker and Lock streets. The Radel Leather 
Manufacturing Co., started in 1907, became a division of 
Seton Leather in 1969. Its original factory was on Wilson 


Avenue. Later, it moved to the Seton Leather plant in north 
Newark. One of its original buildings was constructed of 
32 brick bays with firewalls inserted every eight bays. It was 
so large that it had its own power plant and railroad siding. 

Today, just a few of the original leather factories remain. 
Many are in ruins. Worry over toxic pollution, taxes, and 
the public’s unfamiliarity with the process has hampered 
their conversion into new industrial, commercial or 
residential uses. All is not lost; there is still time to save 
some of the remarkable buildings that sit in the shadows, 
waiting for renewed life. ■ The Star-Ledger, October 18, 2001 


In a Glass Darkly: Beer Marks City’s History 
Brewers Benefited from Workers, Water 

FROM EARLIEST TIMES, ALCOHOL CONSUMPTION WAS 

PART OF THE LOCAL SCENE. PURITAN TASTES INCLUDED BEER AND ALE, 

AND THE LOCAL PEACH CROP WAS USED FOR BRANDY. 


T he famous Shoemaker Map of Newark of 1806 
indicated that one of our best-known local 
products, after the manufacture of shoes, boots 
and saddles, was fine cider. In fact, the 1810 
U.S. Census indicated that in Essex County alone, more 
than 17,600 gallons of beer were produced in small 
home breweries. 

Newark’s earliest brewer was probably Caleb Johnson, 
who was listed in township records as having made “ale, 
porter and table beer.” By 1805, John Noble Cumming, 
a civil and political leader, started his own brewery. 
Newark’s brewing reputation began in Cumming’s big 
stone brewery on High Street. This early era came to an 
end with the financial panic of 1837, when the operation 
was taken over by an aggressive Scotsman from Albany, 
N.Y., by the name of Peter Ballantine and his partner, 
Erastus Patterson. After their father’s retirement, 
Ballantine’s three sons, Peter, John and Robert, entered 
the business in 1850 and soon moved their activities to 
the west bank of the Passaic River. From there they grew 
and grew, relocated to the Down Neck (Ironbound) 


area and acquired several competitors. Until 1971, 
when the company was sold to an out-of-state owner 
who closed down the operation, it was the city’s largest 
industrial employer. 

In less than 11 decades, Newark went from a town 
where the local brewmaster carried hops in a wheelbarrow 
to one of the nation’s and world’s largest brewing 
centers. John Schalk of Baden, Germany, came to town 
in 1849 and founded his brewery at Napoleon Street and 
Hamburg Place (Wilson Avenue). After several years, 
he returned home, leaving his sons, Adolph and Hermann, 
to develop the business, which later moved to Bowery 
and Ferry streets. According to one contemporary 
source, a chemical analysis of beer brewed here “showed 
it equal, if not superior, to the best manufactured even in 
Germany.” In 1854, John Laible ofStuzfeld, Germany, 
opened his brewery. This is where his nephew, Gottfried 
Krueger, worked before setting up his own successful 
brewing operation. Krueger started with a business partner. 
Upon his partner’s death, he took over the company, 
naming it after himself. Soon the new beer tycoon was 
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making a big impression in Newark as a political figure 
and the mastermind behind the great mansion on 
Martin Luther King Boulevard that bears his name. Just 
a few years ago, the old Krueger brewery on what was 
once Belmont Avenue was demolished. The statue of 
the mythological German King Gambrinus, pagan 
god of beer, stood over the front door of the brewery, 
a well-known landmark for decades. 

In i860, Joseph Hensler established his brewery when 
he purchased the old firm of Aaron Lorenz and Jacquillard 
on Hamburg Place. He made good beer for the German 
taste. His house and brewery were built close to one anodter. 
The former survives as a funeral home, but the latter 
was demolished some years ago. Like many 19th-century 
brewers, Hensler lived close to business to keep a watchful 
eye on its operations. From 1875 until 1943, the name 
of Christian Feigenspan was synonymous with good 
Newark beer. Like Krueger, Feigenspan was an excellent 


businessman as well as a generous local philanthropist. 

His townhouse in Lincoln Park faced the handsome 
Colleoni statue, which he underwrote. His High Street 
mansion, one of the finest in town, survives today as an 
important arclntectural legacy of earlier times. The landmark 
P.O.N. sign which stood atop Feigenspan’s brewery was 
closely identified with Newark. The letters, which stand 
for “Pride of Newark,” remained illuminated all through 
Prohibition, only to disappear when the company was 
sold to Ballantine in 1943. 

By the 1880s, Newark was home to 26 breweries with 
an annual output of 420,000 barrels of beer. A mere decade 
later, production had risen to more than 2 million barrels. 
Brewing success was not due to luck, but based on the 
fact that Newark was blessed with excellent transportation, 
had a skilled workforce at its disposal, contained a large 
beer drinking immigrant population and had secured an 
excellent source of plentiful and inexpensive water. Joseph 
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G. Haynes, Newark’s 20th mayor, demanded of the town’s 
common council the promise to provide Newark citizens 
and industry with good water. Indeed, more than once 
Haynes stressed that Newarkers should not use “filthy 
Passaic River water.” Largely through his efforts, the city 
succeeded by 1899 in using 6 million taxpayer dollars to 
purchase the 35,000 acres of the present Newark watershed 
in Sussex, Passaic and Morris counties. Along with this 
purchase, three reservoirs were built and an elaborate series 
of pipes laid to get this water to town. While fresh water 
provided better health lor Newarkers, it also served as the 
backbone of one of our greatest industries. Haynes stated, 
“If a single death of a human could have been traced to use 
of (watershed water), my opponents would have clamored— 
and justly—for my indictment for murder.” With the 
new source of water, health improved and a great industry— 
brewing—was further nourished. 

The 20th century brought great changes to the industry. 
It was a period marked by close-downs and start-ups, 
a time when small companies disappeared and giant 
enterprises emerged. Prohibition and its repeal spurred 


massive changes. The largest and oldest surviving brewery, 
P. Ballantine and Co., finally disappeared in 1971, leaving 
a gaping financial as well as psychological wound in 
the Ironbound and Newark. On another front, the old 
Hoffman soft drink bottling operation on South Orange 
Avenue, built in 1911, was purchased and converted 
to beer production in 1934 by the Pabst Brewing Co. 

Its landmark 50,000-gallon water tower, in the shape 
of a bottle, towered 150 feet over the plant and was a 
well-known sight along the Garden State Parkway. 

The biggest change occurred in the mid-1940s when 
Anheuser-Busch purchased 50 acres of prime real estate 
adjoining the Pennsylvania Railroad’s Waverly Yards. The 
Anheuser-Busch Brewery on Route 1 is the third-largest 
in the company’s system after St. Louis and Los Angeles. 
According to Jim Lukaszewicz, plant manager, the company 
has prospered since its opening for three major reasons: 

“It produces a good product, is located in a population 
center of millions of people, and benefits from Newark’s 
and New Jersey’s excellent transportation network.” ■ 

The Star-Ledger, January 16, 1997 


The famous Anheuser-Busch sign above the company’s Newark brewery in 1988. The Newark Public Library 
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Ballantine Brewery, 1910. The Newark Public Library 


Industry: Beer, Shears and Steam 


Ballantine Brewery 

O ne of the city’s earliest and greatest industrial 

enterprises was the Ballantine Brewery founded 
by Peter Ballantine, a Scottish-born immigrant 
from upstate New York who opened his company 
here in 1840. Established as Patterson and Ballantine, Peter 
Ballantine soon bought out his partner and set up die first of 
two important industrial locations on the Passaic. The initial 
site was at Front Street, today’s McCarter Highway, near 
Rector Street. Here, a series of large imposing brick buildings 
became the center of brewing operations for years. 

The property included a five-story brewery and an 
eight-story malt house. The malt house stood as the old 
Essex Warehouse before it was destroyed by fire. Another 
building served as home to the University of Newark, 


Rutgers-Newark and later Science High School. Within a 
short time the original brewery earned a reputation as one 
of the “fastest-growing establishments of its kind in the 
country.” Its position on the Passaic provided a natural 
highway for the transporting of grain, coal and other 
materials in manufacturing and for the exporting of a 
finished product to markets. In 1871 a new office building 
was finished. It served as the company center until 1912. 
Within 10 years of the company’s founding Peter brought 
his three sons, Peter H., John H. and Robert F., into the 
firm, and adopted the famous three rings that stood for 
purity, strength and flavor as the company logo. Until the 
1880s the firm had limited its output of beer to a heavy 
porter and ale, but 85-year-old Peter successfully argued 
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The Balbach plant in the Ironbound along the Passaic River dtiring the 1880s. The Newark Public Library 


with his three sons for a new lighter beer for the 
changing tastes of the city’s predominantly beer-drinking 
German community. If Newarkers wanted German beer, 
Peter Ballantine would oblige and profit by it. 

When the Depression of 1873 hit Newark, the old 
Schalk Brothers Brewery was absorbed. All company 
operations, including the production of lager beer, ale and 
porter, were transferred to the Freeman Street location in 
the Ironbound. Once more the company began bringing 
in heavy profits. In fact, so successful had the Ballantine 
operations become that it was soon selling its malt liquor to 
other companies. However, Prohibition was an unhappy 
chapter in the company’s history, and Ballantine’s was 
barely able to survive the era. It tried to stay alive by 
selling “near beer” and by providing malt liquor, which 
many people used in their own home brew. With the end 
of Prohibition Carl W. and Otto Badenhausen took 
over the company, and by 1944 it had re-emerged as one 


of the nation’s ten largest breweries. But changing times, 
competition from other breweries, social unrest, tax 
problems and a major strike resulted in the sale of one 
of Newark’s largest employers. A century and a 
quarter tradition in Newark ended with the purchase of 
Ballantine by the Falstaff Company. 

J.M. Quinby Co. 

The J.M. Quinby Carriage Co. was located at 836 Broad 
Street and founded in 1834, two years before the 
establishment of the modern City of Newark in 1836. It 
was the “oldest house in the country, with one exception, 
engaged in the manufacture of fine carriages.” The 
company’s founder, James M. Quinby, was “known and 
honored wherever the name of American carriage making 
is done. Few men have done more in the promotion of 
a single branch of American industry than he as a pioneer 
in carriage manufacturing.” An advertisement for the 
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company in an 1873 publication The Successful Business 
Men of Newark, N.J., published by Van Arsdale and Co., 
described the Broad Street company as having in stock or 
able to build hearses, clarences, coaches, phaetons, buggies, 
light road wagons and the such.” The advertisement 
noted that the Quinby product was “warranted equal to the 
best New York made in style, material and workmanship.” 
During the Civil War, the federal government made 
extensive use of them for field ambulances and gun carriages. 
Upon the founder’s death the company was dissolved but 
quickly reorganized and continued under the leadership 
of his son and partners, and it too continued to make 
vehicles of “every description from light road wagons and 
clarence coaches to landaulets for sale to New York, South 
America and Europe.” 

T.P. Howell 

Theodore P. Howell arrived in Newark by 1820 and lived 
with his uncle, S.M. Howell, a local tanner and currier 
with whom he went into partnership in the 1840s in 
a tannery at Washington and Market streets. After a fire 
destroyed their original factory, they moved to a new 
location “on the outskirts of town” along the Morris 
Canal and New, Wilsey and Nuttman streets, where they 
built a facility that later in the century was to become 
widely touted as “the largest leather manufacturer in the 
world.” Here, Howell was to develop one of Newark’s 
first great industrial facilities along the Canal—another 
example of how excellent transportation assisted in a 
successful manufacturing enterprise. With the death of 
S.M. Howell in 1855, T.P. reorganized the firm as T.P. 
Howell and Co. and made it into the nation’s first Russian 
leather works, a place where birchbark tanning produced 
an unusual type of leather product once only available from 
Europe. So successful was the operation that by 1874, 
after Howell’s two sons had joined the firm, the company 
employed more than 400 men, and was tanning a quarter 
of a million hides annually. Expansion brought the addition 
of a New Jersey slaughter house and the acquisition 
of a New York state tannery. Soon the company’s lion’s 
head trademark was appearing on products all over the 
country. The Newark works had expanded to five acres 
and annual production topped $1 million. In 1873 a 
full-page advertisement in a local trade journal enumer¬ 
ated some of the company’s more popular products, 
including bridle leather, sheepskin skivers, harnesses, oil 
tanned leather and Chamois. Fancy sheep skin mats of all 


types were available at the Wilsey and New street offices 
in Newark as well as in the New York City salesroom 
at 77 Beekman Street. Today, portions of the original 
factory have been saved and incorporated into the Lock 
Street Apartments across from the New Jersey Institute 
of Technology’s athletic field, a successful example of an 
adaptive reuse of an important 19th century facility for 
a 20th century purpose. 

Wiss Co. 

One of Newark’s best known products was scissors or 
shears. They were first made here by Rochus Heinisch, 
and later by Jacob Wiss. Heinisch, who arrived here from 
Austria in the 1820s, created a substantial business. Wiss 
came here from Switzerland in the 1840s. He worked 
briefly for Heinisch and then went into business for himself, 
using his two great St. Bernard dogs to power his small 
grindstone. Over the years the scissor makers were great 
rivals. Their sons knew and interacted with each other 
most of their lives. Both firms made surgical shears and 
tailor’s scissors and both boasted that their products 
were used even in Sheffield, England, the greatest cutlery 
center of the world. In 1914 the Wiss Co. finally won out 
and absorbed the Heinisch business. The company that 
emerged under the name of Wiss included its own retail 
stores and a real estate division as well. Employees were 
allowed to go door-to-door selling the product on their 
own time. During World War II the company was deeply 
involved in wartime production efforts. In the 1950s and 
‘60s Wiss continued to prosper and a new office building 
was built here in 1970. The end of the line came in 1976, 
when Cooper Industries purchased Wiss and operations 
began moving south. Today, perhaps the only tie left to 
Newark is the pair of shears found in a household sewing 
basket bearing the phrase “Made in Newark, New Jersey.” 

Johnston and Murphy 

Johnston and Murphy, which operated in Newark from 
1850 until 1957, made the most expensive men’s shoes 
in America, custom fitting most of the U.S. presidents 
from the 1850s to the present as well as many famous 
personalities, such as Diamond Jim Brady. The firm was 
started by William J. Dudley of Northampton, England, 
who moved to Newark where men’s shoes and children’s 
footwear were manufactured along with boots and 
gaiters for the southern market. In 1870 the company 
made 150,000 pairs of shoes. In three years, it doubled this 
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production record and continued to add new products 
including firemen’s boots, dress pumps and slippers. In 
1891 the company name had become so well known that 
it was copyrighted. By that time, the three-story factory 
occupied 60,000 square feet, accommodating more than 
500 employees who produced 50,000 pairs of shoes on a 
weekly basis. The J&M trademark was synonymous with 
quality, thus the company was proud to “produce the 
highest priced shoes in the country.” In 1957 the 70-year 
old factory on Lincoln Street closed because of the “lack 
of skilled workmen and the condition of the old factory 
building.” The operation was moved to Nashville, Tenn., 
where it continues today. Sound familiar? Economic sagas 
like these are all too familiar to the Clevelands, Hartfords, 
Trentons, Chicagos and Detroits of America as well to 
countless smaller communities across the Northeast and 
the Midwest, not just here at home. 

Balbach Co. 

Edward Balbach, a 44-year-old German immigrant, 
came to America in the late 1840s to settle in Newark. 
While the California gold rush was drawing some 
Newarkers west, Balbach found his gold and silver lining 
right here in Newark in his refinery. In 1851 Edward Sr. 
began refining gold and silver sweepings from the floors 
of Newark jewelry workshops. Thus, he created a new 
industry that no one had imagined. Within a short time, 
jewelry dust was arriving from all over the country for 
processing. In 1865 Edward Jr. patented the “Balbach 
Desilverizing Process,” which permitted an inexpensive 
separation of precious metals from base metals. Soon 
Newark was well on its way to becoming a major national 
metals refining center. The quality of the Balbach refining 
was so good that one of its ingots was as acceptable as 
those produced by the United States Mint. A byproduct 
of precious metals refining was the separation of copper, 
a product needed by the newly developing telegraph 
industry. In 1881 Balbach built the nation’s first 
electrolytic copper refinery in Newark. From this 
operation copper wire became available for telegraph 
companies building the nation’s early communication 
system. Between 1895 and 1903, additional copper 
refining plants were constructed in nearby Middlesex 
County. An advertisement for the Newark Smelting and 
Refining Works of Ed Balbach and Sons appeared in a 
local 1873 publication and included references to the 
smelting of gold, silver and lead. 


Hewes and Phillips 

Seth Boyden’s influence on industrial Newark cannot be 
overemphasized. His academic prowess was exceeded 
only by his inventing genius. Yet his influence upon the 
development of Newark in the American industrial 
revolution and in industry has never been fully appreciated. 
Boyden trained many of Newark’s earliest manufacturing 
pioneers in an apprenticeship program. Such was the case 
with the operators of two of the earliest and most important 
machine-making companies of Hewes and Phillips 
and Watts, Campbell. Without Boyden’s direct help and 
guidance, neither firm might have developed into the 
important companies they became in the last century. 
Hewes and Phillips was begun by J.L. and J.M. Phillips, 
who served as apprentices under the master inventor in 
1846. In less than 40 years the company employed 400 
men and turned out products worth more than $300,000. 
H and P exported a variety of steam engines that head¬ 
ed for the gold fields of California, the sugar plantations 
of Cuba and the mines of South America. In 1873 the 
company described itself as a manufacturer of high- and 
low-pressure steam engines of all sizes, specializing in 
steam pumps, lathes, hydraulic levers, screw and drill 
presses, mill rollers, blowers, iron and brass steam and 
water valves, steam whistles of all sizes and iron and 
brass castings of every description. Located at the foot of 
today’s Orange Street and McCarter Highway, the 
company had easy access to water transportation of its 
completed products from the Hewes and Phillips dock on 
the Passaic River. The series of rambling three-story brick 
buildings was razed in 1997, and the site became the home 
of Newark’s Riverfront Stadium. 

Watts, Campbell 

Newark’s other great early machine maker, Watts, Campbell, 
originally Watts and Belcher, was founded in 1851. It 
became the Watts, Campbell Co. in 1865 with the joining 
of George and William Watts, both also trained by Seth 
Boyden and Daniel T. Campbell. “By 1875, the new 
company ranked second in Newark only to Hewes and 
Phillips in total output of steam engines, and machinist 
tools and sugar machinery,” according to one account. 
From 1851 until 1930 Watts, Campbell was a major 
manufacturer of steam machines. Its reputation rests upon 
the construction of the “corlis engine,” the great steam 
engine which powered much of 19th century industrial 
America. So important was this device that one might 
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almost say that the corlis machine did for Newark what 
the space program did for the development of Houston. 
The manufacture of this engine was a core product around 
which a great deal of Newark’s 19th century industrial 
superiority was built. Some of the hometown industries that 
relied upon it were the Clark Thread mills, the Ballantine 
breweries, the Celluloid works, the Weston Electric Co., 
the T.P. Howell leather works and the Wiss Co. In 1913 
Watts, Campbell’s chief rival, Hewes and Phillips closed, 
leaving Campbell as the largest of the 40 machine companies 
and the oldest functioning industrial facility along the 
Passaic riverfront. By the 1930s Watts, Campbell had also 


stopped making steam engines, but continues to this day 
[1998] as the state’s oldest and most versatile machine 
shop. Chadd Watts, descendant of the original owners, 
runs this amazing industrial complex from a series of gray 
low-profile industrial buildings a few feet west of the Clay 
Street Bridge along McCarter Highway just south of the 
abandoned remains of the old Clark Thread mills. Here, 
one industrial miracle after another has been produced 
and mechanical problems solved for almost 150 years. 
Here, too, machinery was built that excavated the deepest 
South American mine or traveled with space ships that 
explored the heavens. ■ The Star-Ledger, Mayy, 1998 


The original Hewes and Phillips machine works at Ogden and Orange Streets. The Newark Public Library 
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Newark Textile Family Wove Thread 
Through the City’s History 

THE CLARK FAMILY, ORIGINALLY OF PAISLEY, SCOTLAND, AND LATER OF NEWARK, 
WAS ONE OF THOSE MULTI-GENERATIONAL FAMILIES WHO CONTRIBUTED 
NOT ONLY TO THE IMMEDIATE FINANCIAL BENEFIT OF NEWARK, BUT ALSO TO ITS 
LONG-RANGE REPUTATION AS ONE OF THE IMPORTANT CORNERSTONES OF AMERICA, 
WHERE ALL GOOD THINGS WERE POSSIBLE WITH HARD WORK AND ENERGY. 


T he Clarks were sold on the old-fashioned virtues 
of hard work and were extremely successful, 
but they also were favored with wealth, business 
ability and foresight—and they operated in a 
time of expanding and unregulated industry. Over five 
generations, they moved from Scotland to Newark and 
later on to the Deep South to become one of the world’s 
leading producers of cotton thread and textiles. Evidence 
of their existence remains in the shells of some important 
industrial structures, a truncated smokestack in East 
Newark and the elegant Clark mansion in Forest Hill, 
now the North Ward Center. 

It is interesting to note that if it had not been for 
Napoleon and his attempts to cut off all sources of flax 
and silk to British manufacturers in the early 1800s, the 
Clark Mills might never have been established in Newark. 
James and Patrick Clark needed raw materials to operate 
their Scottish mills and were led to use cotton as a 
substitute. By 1812, James and John Clark were solidly 
entrenched in the Scottish market. With the demand for 
even greater amounts of cotton thread spurred by the 
invention of the sewing machine, the Clarks decided to 
move part of their Paisley operations to America, where 
there was an even greater market. In 1855, George A. and 
William Clark were sent to America to extend the family 
business. By 1864, they were operating in a rented factory 
at Front and Fulton streets, and by 1866 they had begun 
construction of a giant factory along the Passaic River. 

The firm’s first massive industrial phase began under 
George A. Clark. Under his supervision, what was considered 
“one of America’s greatest factories” was constructed 
in just a few years. According to Newark’s newspaper 
of record, the Daily Advertiser, “the mill was one of the 
most convenient, extensive and substantial in the country. 
Four millions of bricks will be used in the construction of 


six buildings. The main edifice is 323 feet long, five stories 
high, and 105 by 84 feet in width. The turning shop, 
for turning spools, is 40 by 90 feet, with two stories. The 
picker house, for picking and blowing cotton, is 48 feet 
square and three stories high. The bleaching room is 109 
by 111 feet, with one story, 20 feet in height. The foundation 
of the main building is composed of solid concrete, a firm 
mass of stone and mortar. It averages 4 feet in depth. 

The walls are 3 feet thick at the basement. Two towers 
stand at the rear, in which are placed stairways in order to 
afford egress in case of fire. A large water tank is situated 
just above the roof in each tower. The upper story of one 
is to be fitted with glass windows for the watchman, who 
will keep a sharp lookout over the entire premises, and 
give warning of the approach of'river thieves.’ Bells will 
be located there to provide a warning in case of danger.” 
The fear of “river pirates” may refer to the Civil War. 
Northern industrialists recalled that Southerners had 
conducted raids in the North. 

Construction of the giant Clark Mills also was a testament 
to Newark workmanship. The mechanics of Hewes and 
Phillips built the 400-horsepower engine that operated the 
mill. Peter Vanderhoff as chief mason oversaw the laying 
of millions of bricks, James E. Jones was chief carpenter 
and the boiler was built by Burnet and Perkins. With 
the mill’s completion in the mid-i86os, more than 1,000 
employees went to work in “the only thread factory in 
the country, and one of the most thorough and complete 
manufacturing establishments in the world.” 

In 1873, George A. Clark, the mover and shaker of all 
these activities, died suddenly of “heart disease,” never 
to see the full expansion of his plans. His brother William 
completed their massive plants in the next few decades 
and almost doubled the company’s size. An additional 
10 acres were purchased and buildings were erected to 
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The Clark thread mill on the banks of the Passaic River. The Newark Public Library 


accommodate 8,000 spindles along with more engines and 
boilers. By this time, many more employees were working 
in Newark. Soon the operations spread across the Passaic 
River to East Newark, Harrison and Kearny. More than 
40 mill buildings covered more than 16 acres in East Newark 
along Passaic Avenue. These red brick buildings with 
cast-iron support columns were punctuated with large, 
rectangular windows with 20-over-20 wooden sashes. 

But it was the 335-foot-high chimney that commanded 
attention. When completed, the chimney was the nation’s 
and world’s fourth-tallest, and stood on a 40-foot-square 
cement base. It took eight bricklayers and their assistants 
150 nine-hour working days to complete at a cost of 


$30,000. The amazing thing is that not a single injury 
occurred during the chimney’s construction. It dominated 
the local skyline until the 1980s, when it was truncated in 
a modernization of the industrial facilities. 

A century ago, in 1897, management of Clark Thread 
passed from William to other Clark family members. 
While the company continued to expand, building a 
150,000-square-foot plant in Bloomfield and remodeling 
operations both in Newark and across the river, times 
were beginning to change. So was the local labor market. 
Clark’s managers attempted to foster good relations 
with labor, garnering much disapproval from other 
major companies, by opening company restaurants and 
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recreational facilities and sponsoring annual picnics and 
summer rail outings until the 1930s. In an era when 
management considered a “good worker a hungry 
worker,” the Clarks were even accused of Bolshevik 
leanings by their peers. Once the firm opened its first 
Georgia factory to produce its famous O.N.T. (Our New 
Thread), the writing was on the wall for the New Jersey 
operations. Change came with the sale of their Jersey 
City facility in 1926 and the East Newark mills in 1935. 
By 1947, the decision to move south was made, due to 
labor costs and taxes, and the once-mighty company 
began to leave the facilities at Ogden and Clark streets 
after 80 years. The Newark headquarters was sold in 
1947. According to management, the labor picture in 
Newark had become too difficult. The city “had become 
a hub for electrical instrument manufacturing . . . workers 
were reluctant to enter the thread mill, where special 
skill was required, but would rather follow friends and 
relatives into the electrical plant.” In 1953, the company 
name changed with the merger of the J.P. Coats Co. of 
Pawtucket, R.I. The result of the merger was Coats and 
Clark, one of the world’s largest textile manufacturers. 
An era had passed away. The great manufacturing home 
in Newark and its twin across the Passaic, built from 
1865 to 1888, lay silent. 


The Clarks’ most enduring landmark was not the 
riverside industrial complex but the elegant home built by 
William on Mt. Prospect Avenue. The 33-room William 
Clark mansion, built by one of the Clark Thread Mill 
founders, has been a showplace since its completion in the 
18 80s. Designed in Scottish baronial style, it occupies a 
zVi -acre piece of land that extends from Mt. Prospect to 
Clifton avenues, bounded by Treadwell Street on the south. 
The woodwork in its great central hall, its monumental 
grand staircase, and its mullioned windows and superbly 
carved stonework are among the very finest in New Jersey. 
The building represents wealth and good taste in the grand 
order, and it was indeed fit for a captain of American industry. 
Since the Clark era, the building has briefly served as a 
home of the Heller family and as the Prospect Country and 
Day School. Built as the first great mansion in Forest Hill, 
it survives in magnificent condition today because of the 
care and attention of Stephen Adubato, executive director 
of the North Ward Center, who has shown how to achieve 
a successful adaptive rehabilitation. In 1975, Adubato 
noted, “No one should live in a place like tins. It should be 
used as we are utilizing it—to fill the needs of thousands 
of residents.” And so it does today, fulfilling the needs of 
both young and old in the North Ward of Forest Hill and 
beyond. ■ The Star-Ledger, April 2 7, 2997 


Weston and Murphy Add Sheen to 
an Entrepreneurial Tradition 

DR. EDWARD WESTON WAS AN INVENTOR, BUSINESSMAN AND 
ENTREPRENEURIAL GENIUS WHO HELPED PUT NEWARK IN THE CENTER 
OF THE NATION’S INDUSTRIAL MAP. 


A fter emigrating from England in 1870, he 

became one of America’s leading nickel platers 
by the time he was 21. Weston was greatly 
influenced by Thomas A. Edison, also a 
Newarker at that time, and highly respected by all who 
came in contact with him. By 1877 he had purchased a 
former synagogue on the southern end of Washington 
Street, where he established the nation’s first electrical 
machinery plant—the Weston Electrical Dynamo Motor 


Co. In 1881, Weston was enlisted by the Common 
Council to install five arc lights on posts in Military Park. 
He had the support of Mayor Fiedler, “as long as the 
expense was not to exceed $300.” 

This was really extraordinary, considering that most 
Newarkers of the day did not think that electricity would 
really work, nor should the expense be borne by the local 
taxpayers. But Weston went ahead with the “experiment” 
with the understanding that the local fire watch would 
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be advised when the new lights were first turned on. 
Despite a million bugs drawn to the site, the experiment 
was a phenomenon not previously experienced anywhere. 
The country’s first municipal underwriting of electrical 
street lighting was another first for Newark. Weston 
subsequently was responsible for lighting the Brooklyn 
Bridge, Boston’s Forest Garden, an amusement park at 
Fort Lee and the Rockaway Beach Hotel at Coney Island. 
By the 1880s some thought that Weston’s invention and 
its practical applications had rivaled Thomas Edison’s. 
Within a few years he had become famous for his work 
with generators, underground cables, batteries and fuses. 
In 1870 the original Weston factory on Washington Street 
was destroyed by a fire. Weston moved to larger headquarters 
at Lackawanna, Plane, High and Orange streets. At this 


time the company’s name was changed to the Weston 
Electric Lamp Co., reflecting Weston’s increased interest 
in incandescent lamps. In 1883 the Weston Co. was taken 
over by investors interested in the profitable lamp-lighting 
business. The name was again changed, this time to the 
United States Electric Co. Although his name was no 
longer attached to the business, he was still in charge of 
the factory’s operation. 

In 1886, Weston changed his chief interest to the 
development of electrical measurement devices. He recognized 
the lack of stability in the measurement of electricity, and 
the need to do it efficiently. He also perfected a permanent 
magnet, and developed two new alloys: Constantin and 
Manganin, both essential in electrical measurement. 
Weston also perfected “a new copper base alloy” to use 


The Murphy Varnish Works, established in the late 1860s , became the major manufacturer of varnish in Newark and gained 
a national reputation for its products. The Newark Public Library 
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in delicate springs of electrical meters. But his greatest 
invention was that of the “Normal Cell,” considered 
the first stable standard for the volt, the basic unit of 
electromotive force. By 1888 he helped set up the Weston 
Electrical Instrument Co. in the laboratory of his High 
Street home where he produced the voltmeter. Also in 
the late 1880s, the electrical wizard helped to organize 
the Newark Domestic Telephone and Telegraph Co. 

By 1901 his company moved to the Frelinghuysen and 
Haynes site, where it employed 453 workers by 1902. 

Here the company remained in Weston’s hands until 
1924. During his life, Weston applied for more than 300 
patents and became acknowledged as the world’s leading 
maker of electrical testing devices. By the end of 1990, 
it was decided to sell the 9,600-foot factory and plans 
were made to relocate some employees to Pennsylvania. 
For nearly a century, the pioneering Weston and his 
colleagues made Newark a leader in outdoor lighting 
and the center for the manufacture of precise electrical 
measuring devices. 

Murphy Varnish Works 

The Murphy Varnish Works of Franklin Muphy grew to be 
the largest of the city’s varnish factories. Varnish making 
in Newark began in the 1830s with Samuel P. Smith’s 
small varnish cooker in south Broad Street. Advertisements 
for the product were carried in Newark city directories 
as early as the 1840s. Soon Newark came to boast of five 
manufacturers, four of which were on Mulberry Street. 
Franklin Murphy, the man who put quality into Murphy 
Varnish Co., was born in Jersey City on January 3, 1846. 
At 16 he ran away to fight in the Civil War, serving in the 
13 th New Jersey Regiment of Volunteers. By the conflict’s 
end, he had become a lieutenant. In the meantime, 
Murphy’s parents moved to Newark where his father 
was a shoemaker. Upon his military discharge the young 
Murphy went into business with Thompson Price. 
Together they organized the original Murphy Varnish Co. 
in 1865. With the introduction of quality ingredients 
and steady management of the company, business soon 
flourished. Like so many other Newarkers of the past, 
Murphy took a part in community life, serving on various 
boards of agencies and becoming involved in both local 
and state politics. He was ultimately elected governor of 
New Jersey. 

The company philosophy was to “produce an 
inexpensive product and charge a dear price for it.” In 


1891 the firm was incorporated and soon Murphy Varnish 
rose to the top of the industry. For almost 80 years the 
name Murphy was tops in the varnish world. The product 
was in great demand for carriages or railway car exteriors. 
To produce a better product, Murphy brought a first to 
the industry: a chemist to develop a better product. 

And the results paid off. Newark’s old Board of Trade 
was especially proud of Murphy’s success and the publicity 
the company brought to the city through it ads. According 
to the board, “No other manufacturing industry in 
Newark has done more than Murphy’s Varnish Company 
to make the city widely known. Its ads have appeared 
systematically in journals of international prominence, 
circulating in every village in the United States. Its staff 
visit at regular intervals every town in the country of 
1,000 population or more and many towns numbering 
even less. The important cities of Europe are even 
cared for and several of its important brands can be found 
on dealers and consumers’ shelves abroad with the 
company’s label printed in the language of the country, 
heralding the name of Newark.” 

The factory complex in the Ironbound section at 
Chestnut and McWhorter streets was built in four phases 
between the 1870s and the turn of the century. Terry 
Karschner’s excellent study of Industrial Newark (1985) 
describes the complex: “The buildings of the Murphy 
Varnish Company were built during a 30-year period and 
embodied the architectural styles of the times—a two-story 
1870s factory in the Italianate style, followed by Newark 
architect James Lindsey’s building in the 1880s inspired 
by the Richardsonian Romanesque, then a 1890s Victorian 
Renaissance firehouse and architect Howard Chapman’s 
1905 reinforced concrete factory.” 

When asked his formula for success, Murphy said: “I 
decided at the beginning of the business to make varnish 
for those who required the best. I had a conviction that 
the use of the best varnishes would cost the user the least 
money in the long run, or even in the short run. In order 
to satisfy the demands of my chosen customer, I knew that 
three things would be essential: I must provide ingredients 
of the best quality, and I must provide a plant which would 
be as nearly perfect as possible. And, most important of all, 

I must secure a working force, every member of which, in 
office and laboratory and sales department and process work, 
should be an enthusiast for the Murphy Varnish Company.” 
To many, Murphy represented the best in the city’s 
manufacturing tradition. ■ The Star-Ledger, May21,1998 
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Workers assemble instruments at the Westinghouse factory in the 1920s. The Newark Public Library 


Industry’s Bounty Ranged from 
Cigars to Ice Cream 

NEWARK’S 19TH AND 20TH CENTURY INDUSTRIAL ACHIEVEMENT SEEMED LIMITLESS. 
HUNDREDS OF COMPANIES EMERGED TO ESTABLISH THE CITY AS AN INDUSTRIAL 
POWERHOUSE AND PROVIDE JOBS FOR A GROWING POPULATION. 


C igar-making flourished in the late 19th and early 
20th centuries in Newark. Cigar store Indian 
statues were common at the Four Comers, and 
the city’s leading tobacco shops made many 
fine stogies by hand-rolling the best Cuban tobacco. 
Harry Lewis’ company, I. Lewis Cigars, employed 10 
men in one small shop. Jelling Cigars was a landmark at 
14 Commerce St., where five or six men worked. Here, 
these experts made cigars and wrapped their masterpieces 
with gaudy bands that bore the customers’ initials or 
sometimes entire names. As business grew, many 


cigar-makers abandoned the old hand-rolling method 
and substituted a machine-made product. Amazingly, 
the business flourished during the Depression, but 
World War II and Newark’s postwar suburbanization cut 
into the trade. 

In a news report, one store owner noted: “Imagine 
doing your biggest business right through the Depression— 
then hitting a slump and nearly starving to death during 
a war when everybody else is making money.” Only 
recently, with Newark’s resurgence, have there been 
efforts to promote the cigar as king once again. 
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The Weston factory, founded by electrical pioneer Edward Weston, at Plane and Orange Streets. The Neivark Public Library 


The Dairy Business 

The former Newark Milk and Cream Co., founded in 
1894, evolved into the Alderney Dairy Co. By 1936, it had 
become one of the nation’s leading dairies. Alderney 
had a large facility at Bridge Street near the present site of 
Riverfront Stadium. At that time, it was doing business 
with 800 dairy farms with six branch distribution plants. 

In 1930, the company inaugurated a policy of grading milk 
in an effort to provide the purest product possible and 
subjected it to 64 cleanliness tests. A fleet of heavy-duty 
glass-lined trucks, each vacuum-insulated, contributed to 
the company being “ranked as one of the nation’s largest 
dairies.” The Alderney sign and giant milk bottle atop the 
main plant is one of the landmarks of Newark. 

The Electrical Industry 

Edward Weston, one of the nation’s great electrical 
pioneers remembered for his experiments in precision 
measurement, set up the Weston Co. on Frelinghuysen 
Avenue, where he produced meters, measuring devices and 
delicate instruments used for aviation. The Westinghouse 
works in Newark was one of 15 Westinghouse plants in 
the United States. The Newark plant emerged out of the 
old United States Electrical Co., established in the 19th 


century. In 1899, Westinghouse took over the former 
facility, expanding it in 1904 and 1911. In October 1921, 
WJZ radio broadcast the World Series for the first time 
from there. Within the huge building, 2,888 workers 
were employed—a third of them women. The company 
manufactured magnetic tapes, loudspeakers, arc lights, 
automobile ignitions, generators, household heating 
appliances, toasters, irons, radios, lamp sockets and all types 
of motors. More than 127,640 items were made in the 
building, including electronic measuring control devices 
and a variety of meters. Today, the complex, composed of 
several buildings that were surrounded by a brick outer 
wall, stands in near ruins and is abandoned. The sheer size 
of the site, its location on a major railroad line into 
New York, and its development potential make it a prize 
for future real estate development. 

With die perfection of his storage battery, Thomas Edison 
incorporated die Lansden Co. in 1904 in Newark for the 
development of the electric truck and wagon. The company’s 
first wagons were equipped with the Edison type H and E 
batteries. Two hundred were built in 1904. Unfortunately, 
Edison did not produce enough batteries, and manufacturing 
was temporarily suspended. After the battery was improved, 
production was resumed. By 1911, the company said, 1,750 
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wagons were in service. Some of the trucks were purchased 
and used by Macy and Co., Gimbel Brothers, Abraham and 
Straus, Chicago department stores, the Hamburg-American 
Line, the DL & W Railroad, Bellevue Hospital, Wells Fargo, 
the New York Public Library, Otis Elevator and ambulances 
and public buses. Lansden’s Frelinghuysen Avenue factory 
was composed of brick buildings with 13 bays. On the first 
floor, wagons were assembled and several dozen or more 
carriages constructed at one time. Steel beams supported 
a concrete floor, and the workplace was flooded with light 
from double hung windows. 

Flour and Coffee 

One of Newark’s earliest impressive factories was the Passaic 
Mills or Fagin Co., located in a io-story building that 
dominated Newark’s 19th-century Passaic River waterfront. 
A six-story fenestrated structure was covered with a 
four-story gambrel roof. A square observation deck and 
huge chimney belched black smoke across the sky. Each 
day, this massive structure took in 7,500 bushels of corn, 
producing thousands of barrels of flour on a 24-hour basis. 
The Northern Monthly magazine noted that its industrial 
accomplishments were made possible by Hewes and Phillips 
engines, manufactured on Front Street, just a short distance 
from the mill. The company’s ideal location on the Passaic 
River at the commercial dock 
near the Morris Canal meant that 
its products could easily be trans¬ 
ported to markets. Lewis Fagin 
ran this efficient operation. The 
Pioneer Mills were established 
in 1830 by Andrew Johnson and 
located in three buildings, each 
three stories high. They had a 
combined frontage of 8 5 feet at 
75-79 Mechanic St. The first floor 
served as offices, salesrooms and 
storerooms. Other parts were 
used for roasting rooms, a spice 
factory and packing rooms. 

The company was dedicated to 

The 10 -story Passaic Mills or Fagin 
Co., one of Newark’s earliest great 
factories, dominated the 19th- 
century Passaic River waterfront. 

The Newark Public Library 


the “roasting of coffees, grinding spices and cream of tartar, 
and wholesale dealers in teas, coffees, spices, baking powders 
and soda.” Trade extended throughout New Jersey. 

The company also was the sole proprietor and manufacturer 
of Peerless Baking Powder. 

Fountain Pens 

The first practical fountain pen was made by Lewis Edson 
Waterman, who received a patent for his invention in 1884. 
He began his business in New York City but moved 
to Newark in 1920. In Manhattan, 200 pens could be 
handmade annually. When the company moved to its 
Newark home at 150 Thomas St., assembly-line techniques 
produced thousands of pens in a fraction of the time. The 
new Newark factory cost $1.25 million and employed, at 
first, 300 people. In 1940, the Waterman Co. returned to 
New York City as part of an agreement with Mayor Fiorello 
LaGuardia. He considered the return of Waterman key to 
his drive to bring industry and business back to the city. 

The Newark Waterman factory was an impressive building. 
It had 16 bays, each four stories high and constructed of 
brick and reinforced concrete. The building’s next occupant 
was the Margon Corp., the nation’s leading manufacturer 
of dolls’ eyes. Eventually, it became the Conmar Products 
Corp., the nation’s second-largest zipper maker. 
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The Fur Trade 

A. Hollander and Son was an old Newark business dating 
back to 1889. It was located first at 90 Polk St. Founded by 
Adolph Hollander, who used light machinery driven by a 
treadmill worked by a mule, it became one of the largest fur 
dressing and dyeing establishments in the world by 1912. 

At the end of the first decade of the 20th century, its East 
Kinney Street facility occupied more than 300,000 square feet 
in 14 buildings, employing 450. Hollander, who emigrated 
from England, started the business with less dtan $200 in 
capital and four workers. As various family members joined 
the firm and additional buildings opened, the company was 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange. In 1932, more dtan 
3,000 were employed by the company. Unlike many other 
large companies, A. Hollander and Son’s factory consisted 
of a large number of separate buildings, contiguous but not 
in any particular architectural style. These were brick and 
frame, one-, two- and three-story structures. A similar but 
smaller firm was the C.M. Hedden Co. on 13th Avenue, 
which engaged in making men’s and women’s soft fur felt 
hats. It was a large industrial block, unlike the Hollander 
complex, constructed of brick with a large inner courtyard 
and business office. The officers were gentlemen residents 
of Newark, active in promoting movements for the city’s 
good and general welfare. Their names were found among 
the substantial businessmen with high financial ratings. 

Hats 

One of Newark’s early industries was hat making. William 
Rankin, who came to town in 1811, was known for 
his success in this endeavor. In the early days, the nearby 
countryside provided pelts and furs for the industry, which 
had sprung up in Essex County, but as civilization moved 
into the forest, pelts had to come from elsewhere. The Star 
of April 1934 reported that Ferry Hats Inc. of 329 Fifth 
St. was one of the oldest of the surviving hat companies, 
formed in 1859. In the 1930s, the company employed 
400 workers, who fashioned hats from rabbits hunted in 
Australia, England, Scotland and France. Hare fur used in 
the business came from Saxony and countries bordering 
Russia. Another well-known firm of the day was the 
Hudson Hat Manufacturing Co., which had a four-story 
plant located at New, Holt and Searing streets. The 
company’s building could almost be described as a 
series of windows held together by a series of thin walls, 
designed to shed light on the workmen’s benches as an 
amazing number of hats were produced for the public. 


Ice Cream 

One of Newark’s favorite businesses was making ice 
cream. The famous Breyer’s Ice Cream Co. sign was an 
Ironbound landmark for years. You could hardly fail 
to notice it when driving along Raymond Boulevard on 
the way downtown. Although Breyer’s is a Philadelphia 
firm, Newark residents thought of its 444 Raymond Blvd. 
address as a city institution. In 1927, Breyer’s employed 
more than 200 workers, using 50 trucks to deliver its 
product throughout northern New Jersey and eastern 
New York. Its Newark plant could freeze 500 tons of ice 
cream and packed 75,000 containers daily. A laboratory 
was maintained to test its purity. The New Jersey Ice 
Cream Co. was located at first at 136 Front St. It 
relocated to the 300 block of Mount Pleasant Avenue. 

Its factory was spotlessly clean. A mixing room on the 
second floor contained two large German silver mixing 
tanks, each capable of holding 150 gallons. In these 
vats, cream, sugar and flavors were mixed and then 
put in ice cream freezers on the floor below. The most 
popular flavors were peach, strawberry, raspberry, 
pineapple and orange. The final product took all sorts of 
fancy forms, but ice cream bricks were especially popular. 
Forty wagons and eight “auto trucks” were used to 
deliver the product to markets in Newark, Elizabeth and 
Rahway. The factory had an additional building where 
its delivery vehicles were maintained, a blacksmith shop, 
livery stable and bins for salt that was so important in 
mixing the ice cream. 

One of Newark’s sweetest stories originates at 236 
Jefferson St. in the Ironbound, where Frank Nasto Sr. 
founded Nasto’s Ice Cream Co. in 1939. Here quantities 
of Italian ice cream are produced, including spumoni, 
tortoni, tartufo, gelato, sorbet and ice cream cakes. 

The process is repeated six days a week. Nasto’s is 
headed by Alfonso Nasto, president; Frank Nasto Jr., 
secretary/treasurer; and three family members and a 
brother-in-law. Rich cream and milk from Welsh Farms 
and sugar and fresh fruit purchased from the Newark’s 
Farmers Market are combined to produce Nasto’s special 
desserts, which are sold mostly to hotels, restaurants 
and airlines. In August 2001, Frank Nasto Jr. noted 
that he had just returned from purchasing 30 cases of 
bananas and 100 cantaloupes for the daily recipe. 

Nasto’s success can be measured by the regular return of 
satisfied customers. ■ The Star-Ledger, October 4, 2001 
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Brooch in the form of a woman with butterfly wings, Whiteside & Blank, Newark, NJ, ca. 1904, gold, enamel, diamonds, 
Purchase 1993 The Millicent Fenwick Fund. Collection of the Newark Museum. 


The Lords of the Rings (and Brooches and Earrings) 

THE WORLD OF FINE AND COSTUME JEWELRY AND PRECIOUS METALS FLASHED 
ACROSS THE NEWARK MANUFACTURING SKY FOR A GOOD PART OF 
150 YEARS UNTIL THE RECENT CLOSING OF KREMENTZ. BETWEEN 1890 AND 1910, 
JEWELRY WAS CONSIDERED NEWARK’S THIRD MOST IMPORTANT INDUSTRY. 


s a manufacturer of gold jewelry, Newark 
stands not only in prominence but at the head 
of the industry in the United States,” historian 
John Cunningham wrote in his book, Newark. 
In addition to its reputation for fine gold products, Newark 
was famous for designs in platinum. To accommodate 
this world of gold and platinum, the city’s manufacturing 
houses became some of the world’s leading buyers of 
diamonds, pearls, rubies and semi-precious stones. Popular 


products included not only rings but stick pins, cuff links, 
brooches, lavalieres and earrings. 

The Rrementz Co. had a near-monopoly on the collar 
button, which was essential to men’s attire at the turn of 
the last century. By 1912, Newark had 114 establishments 
engaged in producing jewelry, employed 4,000 and 
produced some $12 million in products annually. For a 
detailed history of this important segment of the city’s 
industrial past, some publications are available at die Newark 
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Public Library: Newark: The City of Industry: Facts and 
Figures Concerning the Metropolis of New Jersey (1912) 
by the Newark Board of Trade; Industrial Newark — 
the 14th Annual Conference of the Society of Industrial 
Archeology compiled by Terry Karschner in 1985; and 
The Glitter and the Gold, Fashioning America’s Jewelry by 
Ulysses Grant Dietz, 1997. The first account is an inventory 
of turn-of-the-century companies in Newark. The second 
lists surviving factories in Newark in the 1980s, and the 
latter piece is a scholarly study of Newark that traces the 
rise and fall of the jewelry industry. 

The list of jewelry makers varies tremendously. The Board 
of Trade publication listed 22 important factories in 1912. 
The Karschner industrial inventory discovered 31 factories 
in 1985, and the Dietz study listed more than 73, noting 
diat additional companies were being found dirough further 
research. There may have been as many as 144 producers of 
fine jewelry - the number may never be known. We do know, 
however, that Newark and jewelry were synonymous. 

Leading Manufacturers 

Any list of companies, artists and factories includes the Ailing 
family, who entered business in the 1840s and produced 
brooches into the 20th century. The firm of Allsopp and 
Allsopp on Columbia Street was best known for its diamond 


and fine gold rings set widi precious stones. The company’s 
trademark was a capital “A” enhanced by a pointed star. The 
American Platinum Works, at New Jersey Railroad Avenue 
and Oliver Street, was founded in 1875, one of the oldest 
Newark firms to refine and manufacture platinum. In later 
years, it was associated with Engelhard Mining and Minerals. 
Baker and Co. was die first American firm to import platinum 
ore from Russia and refine it commercially. The plant 
covered a city block and included four buildings, one with 
10 floors. In 1925, Baker was the world’s largest platinum 
refinery, employing more than 1,000 workers. The Balbach 
Smelting and Refining Co. was located on Market Street at 
the Jackson Street Bridge. According to Karschner, “Edward 
Balbach Jr. was determined to devise a process whereby gold 
and silver, when occurring in small proportions with other 
metals, could be withdrawn and refined quickly and at a 
comparatively small expense.” The plant, covering more than 
two acres, was the second-largest smelting operation in the 
United States. Bippart, Griscom and Osborn at 2 Garden St., 
considered one of Newark’s finest jewelry concerns, made 
solid gold jewelry including brooches, bracelets, tortoiseshell 
combs, gold and silver belt buckles, and earrings. The 
company was purchased by Krementz and Co. in the 1930s. 

Carter, Gough (later the Carter, Sloan Co.) was located at 
Mulberry and Park streets. Founded in 1832, four years before 


Workers from Whiteside and Blank, on a company outing, 1904. New Jersey Historical Society 
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the city was established, it was one of Newark’s largest and 
oldest jewelry companies. Over the years, the firm underwent 
several name changes. By 1874, it had 500 employees and a 
weekly payroll of $6,000. The annual production figure was 
$2 million. According to one account, “they were believed to 
have employed more hands in die manufacture of solid gold 
jewelry exclusively than did any other manufacturer in this 
country, England, France or Germany.” The company, 
which sold 14-karat gold and platinum jewelry, was known for 
powering its plant with a steam engine built by Seth Boyden. 

Durand and Co., at 49-51 Franklin St., entered the 
business in the early 1830s. In the 1850s, the company began 
making watch cases. By the 1860s, it was importing diamonds 
considered unmatched in the production of diamond sets. 
By the 1920s, the company was managed by a seventh 
generation of die Durand family. Its factory was a three-story, 
6o-by-40-foot building. To its credit, the company was an 
exhibitor in the Newark Industrial Exhibition of 1872. 

The W.C. Edge Jewelry Co. was located at 480 
Washington St. and specialized in woven wire fabrics of 
14-karat gold. The Essex Watch Case Co., originally at 47-51 
Chestnut St. and then at 13d! Street and 6th Avenue, was 
founded in 1886 and closed in die 1920s. The company was a 
leading producer of watch cases known for their strength and 
beauty. George W. Heath and Co. was located at 206-210 
First St. It made Heath’s Tribune fountain pens as well as gold 
and silver pencils bearing the imprint “Made in Newark.” 

The original large-windowed, two-story factory was still 
standing in 1985 when die Karschner survey was conducted. 

Epaphras Hinsdale opened his first jewelry shop in 
Hartford, Conn., about 1790. He came to Newark in 1801 
and reportedly established the first factory for the exclusive 
manufacture of jewelry. He specialized in lings, watch charms, 
seals and brooches. Jones and Woodland at 2 Garden St. made 
14- and 18-karat gold rings for children, men and women. Kent 
and Woodland, at 480 Washington St., opened in 1899. It is 
best remembered for specializing in fancy and plain gold 
bracelets. Women’s items set with precious and colored gem¬ 
stones were die firm’s specialty William B. Kerry on Mulberry 
Street specialized in making matchbox-size items as well as 
commissioned items and trophies, often in die art nouveau style. 

The Krementz Co. 

Perhaps the best known firm was the Krementz Co. The 
company, which made its original mark as a manufacturer of 
the one-piece collar button, was first housed at 49 Chesmut 
St., established with the help by J.A. Lebkuecher, a Newark 


mayor. Eventually it became one of the largest companies in 
the country making gold brooches, pins, chains, bracelets 
and cufflinks. As men’s fashions changed, the collar button 
went out of style, but Krementz switched to other lines and 
remained a leader in its field until recent times. 

The J.E. Mergott Co. on Jelliff Avenue specialized in 
producing bag, purse and pocketbook frames. With the loss 
of its first factory to fire, elaborate steps were taken to protect 
die new business operations. It installed an automatic sprinkler 
and fire alarm system with a direct line to die Newark Fire 
DeparUnent. The Newark Watch Case Material Co. was 
located at Ward and Mechanic streets. Realizing that men’s 
watches would be wound by a stem rather than a key, the 
owners started making stems for die American market. The 
Newark Purse Frame Manufacturing Co., at Lawrence and 
Mechanic streets, was known for making purse and chatelaine 
frames. It built a wide trade nidi pocketbook manufacturers. 

The Richardson Manufacturing Co. at 50 Columbia St. 
was one of Newark’s oldest manufacturing firms, founded in 
1849. It was so successful that it constructed a six-story 
building for its activities, one of the largest industrial 
structures in die city. Richardson prided itself on being one of 
Newark’s most modern companies; its factory was equipped 
with an elevator, electric power, steam heat, compressed air, 
hot and cold running water and a telephone pay station. 
The company remained in business until 1969. Schnefel 
Brothers was located at 684 Soutii 17th St. and manufactured 
manicuring implements. It was originally located at Arlington 
Street in a 2'A-story brick building. Its manicuring 
instruments were sold under the brand name LaCross. 
Sinnock and Sherrill of 126 South St. opened in i860 and 
closed 30 years later. It manufactured seal and signet rings. 

Tiffany and Co. at 820 Highland Ave. occupied the 
most handsome factory building in town. From its walls, 
Newark’s name was carried into the finest homes in America 
on its silver and stationery. Tiffany’s closing in 1984 
brought to an end a rich Newark tradition. Tonk Brothers 
Co. was located at 227-229 High St. (Martin Luther King 
Boulevard) and was founded in 1891 by three members 
of one family. Its 20,000-square-foot factory specialized 
in pearl buttons and novelties as well as jewelry. Unger 
Brothers, opened in 1872, was widely known for the use 
of art nouveau designs in its silver products. In 1910, the 
company stopped making these items, selecting a more 
modern style. In 1916, it stopped making jewelry in 
general, and in 1919 the business was sold—a loss to the 
art nouveau fans. ■ The Star-Ledger, October 11, 2001 
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The old Prudential Building at Broad and Bank streets, which opened with much fanfare in 1892. The Newark Public Library 


Like the Rock, 

Prudential’s Legacy Remains Strong 

THERE IS NO BETTER ANALOGY OF AN ACORN GROWN 

INTO A MIGHTY OAK THAN IN THE BIRTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF 

THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA IN NEWARK. 


P rudential began as the idea of one man, who 

believed that the working poor of the 19th century 
should be treated to the same life insurance 
protection as the wealthy. Literally a few pennies 
collected weekly made the difference between life and death 
for a working-class family when disaster struck. The company 
that developed from this idea has grown enormously 
prosperous, has continued to support Newark through 
thick and thin, and celebrated its 125th birthday in 2000. 


The Prudential 

The Prudential’s founder, John Fairfield Dryden, was 
born at Temple Hills, Maine, a small farming community, 
on August 7, 1839. He entered Yale University in the 
fall of 1861 to begin his college education, but was forced 
to leave school in his junior year for health reasons. 
Dryden and his wife settled near his sister in Ohio, where 
he became an agent for the Aetna Life Insurance Co., but 
he was not very successful. In 1867, they moved to New 
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York City, and the following year relocated to Newark. 

At that time, Newark was the nation’s third-greatest 
industrial center, a city with hundreds of factories, 
thousands of workers, and a constant flow of immigrants. 
It was in Newark that Dryden developed the idea of 
providing insurance to the average working poor. By this 
time Dryden’s family was growing, and he purchased a 
house on Lincoln Avenue. The more he learned about 
Newark, the more he was convinced that workers needed 
life insurance. In 1873, he sought underwriters for 
his idea. Allan L. Bassett, a Civil War veteran and real 
estate broker, let Dryden use office space in his Broad 
and Mechanic Street building. Another supporter 
was John Whitehead, a successful Newark lawyer and 
business leader. Together Dryden, Bassett and Whitehead 
organized the Widows’ and Orphans’ Friendly Society 
to “help families of depressed factory workers.” 

In 1875, the stockholders of the Friendly Society elected 
its first board with Bassett as president and Dryden 
as secretary. 

For a while it was questionable whether the company 
would be able to meet its financial obligations. In 1877, 
Dryden visited England to study a similar type of company, 
the Prudential Assurance Co. of London. Prudential 
Assurance was already successfully insuring masses of 
workers. From his visit, Dryden became convinced that 
the Newark company should reorganize, drop its coverage 
for sickness and accidents, and redraw more realistic 
payment tables. In 1877, the Newark firm changed its 
name to the Prudential Insurance Company of America. 

By that time, nearly 1 million policies had been sold, 
and operations spread into New York and Pennsylvania. 
Bassett resigned and was replaced by one of the directors, 
Noah F. Blanchard, and following his death in 1881, 
Dryden became president at the age of 42. In 1911, after 
a brief illness, Dryden died, and was succeeded by his son, 
Forrest F. Dryden. Both Newark and the nation lost one 
of its most important financial leaders. 

Birth of a Giant 

When the Prudential was founded in the 1870s, Newark’s 
population was 123,310, the Four Corners were lined 
with three-story buildings, and the city’s most important 
insurance company was the old Mutual Benefit Life Co. 
According to a report, “It (Newark) was a solid substantial 
small town lived in by solid, substantial citizens,” and 
it was definitely a place where insurance was out of the 


reach of the average person. The Prudential’s “object 
was to provide, through regular assessments, death 
benefits and burial funds along the lines of a present-day 
Sick Benefit Society.” The company, according to the 
writer, was “founded to provide aid to its members 
when sick, when old, and as a burial fund at the end. It 
insured men, women, boys, and girls from one year old 
upward for a few cents a week.” No medical examination 
was required. Bassett, the first president, was hired at a 
salary of $150 and the secretary, Dryden, was paid $100. 
Blanchard, the vice president, was rewarded with $50 per 
month. Leslie D. Ward was the medical examiner, and 
his brother, Edgar B. Ward, did all the legal work for the 
company. At first there was little faith in the enterprise, 
and it was up to Dryden to spend a lifetime reassuring 
people of its stability. Dryden, who never despaired, 
was considered a watch-spring of concentrated energy, 
who worked early and late to get the company started. 

The 1880s were particularly difficult for the young 
company, which got stiff competition from the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. Libel suits were common, and 
newspaper propaganda and charges and counter-charges 
raged constantly. There was also a battle for activities 
centered around Camden and Philadelphia. The following 
decade was a kinder one for the young company, and it 
soon became necessary to look for larger headquarters. 
The first move was to 215 Market St., part of the old 
Newark News building, and then to 978 Broad St. As the 
company began to outgrow all its old homes, the famed 
New York City architect George W. Post was engaged 
to design its new headquarters, which would be, at that 
time, the largest office building in New Jersey. In 1880, 
the Prudential had approximately 87,000 policies. 

In 1901, there were 1.2 million. By 1910, there were 
10.3 million. During World War I, $6.9 million was paid 
out on 22,817 l ost lives- In 1918, the Great Influenza 
Epidemic resulted in the payout of $14 million. 
According to the records, Edna I. Blele of 363 Clifton 
Ave. was insured when she was one year old in 1875, 
and still held a policy with the company in 1925. 

The first industrial policy, or life insurance, was written 
by Dryden himself for William F. Drake of Newark’s 
German National Bank, the first such policy underwritten 
in America. In 1915 the company was mutualized. 

If the first 50 years are the hardest, the Prudential not 
only survived, but prospered beyond the imagination 
of its founders. 
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At Home in Newark 

Just as Thomas Jefferson believed that the early American 
government should be housed in classical-style buildings to 
convey a sense of strength lor the young republic, so John 
F. Dryden insisted that the Prudential’s new office complex 
should convey the same feeling of strength through its 
architectural style. So, on December 2, 1892, the Prudential 
formally opened its new headquarters. Its new building, 
described at the time as “a high turreted structure of gray 
Indiana limestone, done in a Romanesque-Gothic 
architectural style,” was open for business. The 11-story 
building was one of the nation’s first to be built on a steel 
framework. Its walls were lined with oak, mahogany and 
ash. Its birdcage elevators moved at the speed of 500 feet 
per minute, and its offices were supplied with telephones 
and lighted with gas and electricity. The walls were anywhere 
front 3 to 6 feet thick, and more than 5 million bricks 
were used along the 12 miles of steelwork that held the 
great mass together. The architect, George W. Post, chose 
a French style rather than the Greek and Roman styles 
popular at that time. Construction cost $3 million and took 
two years to complete. The completion was celebrated 
with a big parade. Five military bands marched, and 2,000 
Prudential employees and agents were led in a procession 
by Peter Egenolf, a New York City agent who wore a Civil 
War sash and rode a white horse past the reviewing stand, 
where Dryden, his son Forrest and Mayor Joseph Haynes 
were seated. A dinner for 2,500 was served at Caledonia 
Park at South Orange Avenue and Hayes Street. The 
previous night a dedicatory dinner was held at New York’s 
Delmonico’s Restaurant, with that city’s leading 200 
business personalities in attendance. While some claimed 
that “Dryden’s Folly” would prove too costly for the 
growing company, the building proved a complete success. 
Dryden opened a large law library for lawyers and rented 
quarters to the New Jersey Trust Co., later the Fidelity 
Union Trust Co., and to Public Service. Underlying all its 
commercial beauty, the building was thoroughly modern 
with fireproofing and steel construction. Its heating and 
ventilation system was as modern as anything in the country. 
Its 100 clocks kept perfect time, and its telephone exchange 
was larger titan that of the city of Plainfield. The 12-story 
Main Building expansion was even more elaborate than the 
original structure, designed in French Renaissance style with 
its executive suite featuring gold leaf ceilings, hand-carved oak 


front Germany’s Black Forest, walls of Caen stone, doors fitted 
with stained glass, cast iron railings, and nturals throughout 
the structure by W.H. Blashfield, Siddon Mowbray, 
Vincent Adrente, Albert E. Foreigner, and E. Olinsky. 

The 1892 castle was built on the southwest corner of 
Broad and Bank streets, and was enlarged in 1901. Erected 
at the same time was the West Building and another 
section of the North Building. The Gibraltar Building 
was completed in 1926. Today it is home to the Superior 
Court of New Jersey. The Washington Street facility was 
completed in 1942, and served during World War II as the 
Office of Dependency Benefits. The Warren Street building, 
which was demolished, was adjacent to the present 
Rutgers Alumni Field. It was built in 1921 as a printing 
plant and storage facility. The old High Street building 
(located along Martin Luther King Boulevard) was at first 
rented and later purchased in 1935 for additional storage. 

In November 1955, company President Carrol M. 
Shanks announced that the headquarters would be 
replaced by a totally modern facility, today’s 24-story 
white marble tower, due to increased heating costs and 
repairs. A new era was being ushered into operation. 

Symbols Past and Present 

When the Prudential recently celebrated its 125th anniversary, 
it did so in a completely modern environment. Karl 
Ritter’s 8-foot-high limestone lions that guarded the 
original home office at Broad and Bank streets from 1901 
until 1956 have been moved to Branch Brook Park. The 
building’s elaborate fountain now seeks a quiet corner 
in the Newark Museum Garden. But the symbol and 
logo of the Prudential still prevails: a carving of Gibraltar. 
Newark’s Mortimer Remington provided President 
Dryden with this emblem supporting Dryden’s sense 
of stability and power with the famous Mediterranean 
mountain and the accompanying statement that the 
Prudential has the strength of Gibraltar. Remington and 
his wife were in the midst of a Saturday afternoon tea 
party in their Forest Hill home when the news arrived 
that his advertising idea had been selected. The happy 
couple celebrated with dinner and a show in New York. 
Twelve-and-a-half decades after its founding, the 
Prudential remains one of Newark’s best friends by staying 
in town, helping to rebuild the city, and supporting 
local institutions. ■ The Star-Ledger, Marchj, 2001 


Facing Page: Newark Essex CORE demonstrators protest police brutality, 1964. Robert Curvin 
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Blacks in New Jersey: 

The Journey Toward Economic Freedom 

DIVERSE PRIMARY HISTORICAL RECORDS, INCLUDING TAX RATABLES, 
CITY DIRECTORIES AND 1 9TH CENTURY NEWSPAPERS, 

DOCUMENT THE GRADUAL CLIMB OF NEWARK’S AFRICAN AMERICANS TO 
ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE AND SELF-SUFFICIENCY. 


T he Essex County tax ratables for 1821, the first 
city directory for Newark done in 1836 (the year 
of incorporation of the city), and the same type 
of directory nearly three decades later on the 
eve of the American Civil War provide a window on 19 th 
century black Newark history. In 1821 Newark finally 
had begun to recover from the near devastation it had 
suffered during the Revolutionary War. It was still a 
New England-type village, actually a township governed 
almost completely by residents who gathered once a 
year to discuss the course of government. Granted it was 
considerably smaller in area than when it was first settled 
in the previous century, and the church no longer 
ruled matters of everyday life. Nevertheless, it was still a 
pretty primitive political community. 

People of Color, Newark, 1821 

Some years ago, Howard Wiseman, town historian of 
Maplewood had an occasion to check all die names in the 
Essex ratables and was largely responsible for finding the 
references to “People of Color, Newark, 1821.” In his three 


page report, Wiseman found their wealth was based upon the 
value of an individual’s home, number of horses and cattle 
owned, and number of chaises (a 2-wheeled horse-drawn 
carriage with a folding top), or stages (a horse-drawn coach 
that runs regularly between stations). Wiseman found among 
the homeowners 16 men and 2 women. Their property value 
ranged from a low of $200 to a high of $700. A man named 
Thompson, who held title to dtree separate buildings, was 
the township’s wealthiest “man of color.” A property valued 
at $700 in 1820 would be quite valuable when compared 
to others. Two other important indications of a substantial 
background were in the number of horses and stages owned. 
Six men owned two or more horses. They also owned the 
stages or stagecoaches. Other indications of wealth included 
those with cows, even the one man who owned a chaise. 

Prominent names in this list of substantial freemen 
included: Richard Clasen, Jack Cudjo, Henry Cook, William 
Day, John O’Falce, Betty Goosebeck, Harry Harrison, Henry 
Hooper, James Huff, Cato Montgomery, Peter Pettet, Adam 
Ray, Anthony Field, Davis Ray, Thompson Thompson, 
Anthony Smock and Rachael Wiggins. In addition to the 
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homeowners listed in the 1821 ratables located by Wiseman, 
an additional 52 free “colored” were listed as possible 
renters, whose wealth was primarily in the form of horse 
ownership. All in all, these two lists show a substantial 
number of financially secure African-American Newarkers 
early in the last century. 

Bridging the Gap 

Jack Cudjo/Cudjo Banquante is a perfect transitional figure 
who bridges Newark’s gap between slavery and freedom. 

Of the 18 financially substantial blacks included in the 1821 
listing, Cudjo is the one about whom we know most. 

He belongs to both eras, but is mainly remembered because 
he was probably the first black man from Newark to emerge 
as a businessman in the earliest days of the 19th century. An 
exhaustive search of county records in the Morris and Essex 
County courthouses in the 1960s by Miriam V. Studley, 
former head of the Newark Public Library’s New Jersey 
Room, produced the following information. Banquante was, 
according to Atkinson’s History of Newark, “one of those 
Newarkers who risked Iris life bravely side by side with whites 
at the Battle of Monmouth.” As for his origin, he claimed 
to be of royal African lineage and was known later in life not 
just as Jack Cudjo but also Cudjo Banquante. The name 
Banquante was associated with either African or Caribbean 
origin. In die Revolution, he served in both the Essex and 
Morris militias, saw duty at the Battle of Germantown, spent 
a winter at Valley Forge in 1777, was with Maxwell’s Brigade 
at the already mentioned Battle of Monmouth in 1778, 
and fought at the skirmish of Elizabethtown Point in 1778. 

In 1781, he served under General Sullivan at the Battle of 
Yorktown. As you can see, he was involved in many noted 
military encounters of the war and “was given, by old Mr. 
Coe of High Street, his former slave master for whom he 
served, freedom and several acres of ground on High Street.” 
From early records Cudjo was considered an exceptional 
gardener. Upon Iris death, his property was divided between 
his two sons. This extraordinary man progressed during 
his lifetime from slave to freeman, and is assumed to have 
been in die business where he sold “fancy” plants and was a 
gardener to Newark’s wealthy residents. He was, to our best 
knowledge, Newark’s first African-American businessman. 

Facing page: This ad from the Newark Sentinel of Freedom 
ran March 19, 1811. At right: Abolition began in 1804 but was 
a gradual process. This ad for a runaway appeared in i8oy. 

The Newark Public Library 


The City Directories 

Further evidence of the economic betterment of Newark’s 
African-American community in 1836 and i860 comes 
from the pages of our city directories. Since there is no 
classified listing of “colored” or African-American, every 
page must be scanned for “colored entries.” Our review of 
the 1836 directory shows that only 96 Newarkers among 
the entire population of 3,168 residents, were listed as 
“colored.” Of that number, 44 were laborers and 17 were 
women, of which half were widows. Unlike the i860 
census, a very high percentage of the 1836 black population 
were apparently unskilled and listed as teamsters, 
barbers, cooks and oystermen. Others worked as porters, 
coachmen, blacksmiths, plane makers and carpenters. 

By i860, the Newark directory shows 157 entries under 
“colored,” including 21 women. The actual number of 
entries under laborer or teamster had fallen dramatically, 
and there were new types of employment or crafts in the 
building trades, associated with clothing, food preparation 
and a new category—the professions. The directory also 


* 20 dollars reward, 

R AN-away from the sub* 
scribefs at Pompton, otl 
Monday the 13th inst. tw<* 
negroes, the oldest named 
JACK, about 5 feet 7 or 8 
inches high, 28 years ©f age* 
of a tawney complexion, pret¬ 
ty large eyes, speaks Dutch and English, makes 
himself very free with strangers ; had on when 
he went away a deep blue short coat, lined with 
light colored sbaloon, a light swftnsdown vest* 
and a claret colored homespun cloth trmvsers* 
The other named JOE, about 20 years old, be¬ 
tween 5 feet 4 or 5 inches high, dark complex¬ 
ion, speaks also Dutch and English, and of a 
bashful disposition ; had on wheu he went a- 
way a gray iinsey woolsey short coat, with 
trowsers ol the same, and dark swansdown rest, 
his hair something strait like an indian j they 
were both seen at the Jersey races, and are sup¬ 
posed to have gone into wew-York, or to Tap* 
pan, near the north river, with some other blacks 
attending the races from that quarter. The a- 
bove reward, with reasonable charges will hd 
given for both, or ten dollars for each, by us 
Henry JJ, if an NiSs, Jacob J. Van Ness . 
May 2 5, 1&C7. 56-3 wp 
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contains a variety of new entries for charcoalmen, dressers, 
porters, and trunk makers. Others were now employed as 
carpenters, shingle makers, white washers, house movers, 
dealers in second-hand furniture, varnishers and garden¬ 
ers. Attention to clothing also demanded new jobs for 
colored residents as seamstresses, laundrymen and hatters. 
And, encouragingly, new entries listed teachers, musicians, 
engineers and ministers. 

In i860 Newark’s African-American community seemed 
to settle predominantly within die boundaries ofNesbit Street 
on the west and Mulberry Street on the east, widi a southern 
boundary along Walnut and Marshall streets. Within this area 
were frequently listed addresses along Market, Plane, 
Washington, Academy and High streets. Several families 
chose to live near Newark’s main transportation points such 
as the Canal or along the DL&W Station (today’s Broad 
Street Station). There were also many addresses “off Broad 
Street” and “off High Street,” which may have indicated 
they resided in a carriage or coach house of a large townhouse. 

The O’Fakes of Newark 

A name reaching back to the beginning of the 19th century 
was that of the O’Fake family. Perhaps the most famous 
O’Fakes were two men who were known prominently as 
the city’s earliest music and dance teachers and several 
women were seamstresses. John O’Fake is listed in the 


1850 census, but seems to have died in the mid-1850s. 
Subsequently, John H. O’Fake appears, listed as a 
musician. In the 1900 census he is still living at the reported 
age of 90. His name drops out of the directories shortly 
afterward. His brother, Peter, had an obituary in the 
Newark Morning Register on Jan. 28, 1884, which read: 
‘’Loving hands had strewn sweet flowers around, a large 
sickle and what-sheaf floral emblem being specially 
noticeable. At eleven o’clock the pall bearers, Messes 
Elias Ray, Adam Ray, Andrew W. McIntyre, A.W. James, 
Abraham T. Cook, Prof. D. P’Alsdorl, W.H. Blake and 
James M. Baxter reverently bore their friend to the hearse 
and the funeral cortege proceeded to St. Philip’s P.E. Church, 
where the following clergymen awaited its coming; 

Revs. Massiah, Dana, Webbe, Stansberry, Wyman and 
Vanderpool. The impressive burial service of the Episcopal 
Church was read by Rev. W.T. Webbe and words of 
affection for his late warden were spoken by the rector, 
Rev. U. Massiah, after which the choir sang, in obedience 
to the last request of deceased, the hymn, ‘The Lord is 
My Shepherd,’ that having been taught him in earliest 
childhood by his mother. The procession then moved to 
Woodland Cemetery. Undertaker Charles N. Compton was 
in charge. Here, the last tribute of respect was paid and 
the mourners returned sadly to their homes feeling that they 
had lost a friend.” ■ The Star-Ledger, February ry, 2001 


City’s German Settlers Tried to Preserve Their Culture 

BY THE TIME OF PIERSON’S NEWARK CITY DIRECTORY IN THE 1830S, A NUMBER OF GERMAN 
NAMES SUCH AS SCHMIDT, ROTHE, BAUER, KRAUER, HEINISCH, HELMINGER, WIDMER AND 
CONNECKER MIXED WITH NEWARK’S OLDER CRANES, PIERSONS, PENNINGTONS, JOHNSONS, 
BALDWINS, PLUMS, DICKERSONS, VAN WINKLES AND WALDRONS-ALL ENGLISH FOUNDERS. 


or almost a century, Newark’s German-Americans 
made their mark on a changing city, helping to 
shape its destiny, build its industries, adding to its 
cultural background, driving its political engines, 
and, quite literally, speaking its own language. If any 
American city could claim to be a German-American 
community, Newark would have been a prime candidate. 
But two world wars dented German ethnic pride in America. 
As a result, Hamburg Place became Wilson Avenue, 


Bismarck Street was renamed Pershing Avenue, Dresden 
became London Street, German Street turned into 
Belgium Street and Frankfort became Paris Street, to say 
nothing of serving “liberty cabbage” instead of sauerkraut. 

A sympathetic article in the Newark Sunday Call 
in the mid-1920s reminded readers to look to the great 
contributions of German Newarkers and not on the “dark 
side” of the former German Empire. Certainly, World 
War I created a dent in local German nationalism, and 
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A drawing depicts the Clinton Hill section, then Navark’s Germantown, in the 1860s. The Newark Public Library 


the outbreak of World War II did not help either. The 
enormous contributions of German Newarkers have to 
be recognized as one of the more important of any of the 
city’s groups—through industry and commerce, art and 
high culture and sports and recreation—all of which made 
the city a better place in which to work and live. 

Several Protestant churches were notable for building 
day schools that taught religion and German culture. The 
Newark German-American Academy on Coes Place was 
a good example. Here students prepared for high school, 
and instruction was given in both languages. Higher-level 
classes included the study of Schiller and Goethe, and 
emphasis was also placed on music, songs and gymnastics. 
School fees ranged from $2 to $3 monthly. 

The first nonsectarian German-English school in Newark 
was founded in 1856 at 320 Broad St. and was directed 
by F. Anneka and J. Hauer. One hundred children were 


divided into two classes. Youngsters 5 to 8 were assigned to 
Mr. Schuck. Mr. Hauer was appointed principal and given 
charge of educating the older youths, who were further 
instructed in algebra, geometry, and free-hand and linear 
drawing. The coming of the Civil War reduced school 
enrollment. Many parents were not always able to afford 
the tuition and the school temporarily closed. By 1871, it 
reopened with the addition of the city’s first kindergarten. 

The Beacon Street School was organized in 1858 and 
met for a while in a small room in Boston Street where a 
Mrs. Lenzenberg served as principal. “Besides promoting 
mutual friendship and social intercourse and recreation, 
the school pursued in cooperation with the mothers, 
the noble aim of preserving and furthering the German 
language and German instruction,” according to a written 
account of the times. It continued until 1907, when 
falling attendance forced its closing. 
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The 12th Ward German-English School also was 
founded in 1858 “to establish a German school free of 
all religious bias and conducted in the same spirit as the 
other German-English schools.” It was supervised by 
George Lorenz and August Rabke and originally opened 
on Hamburg Place (later Wilson Avenue). Later, this 
school moved to Elizabeth and Niagara streets. It was 
rededicated in 1867. Children of Civil War soldiers were 
admitted free, and it was supported by a strong Women’s 
and Young Ladies Society. Its third and final home opened 
at Paterson and Alyea streets. 

The Newark Street German-English School was in 
operation from 1854 until 1907. It was located at 263 
Orange St. and was called the German Children’s School. 
The 10th Ward German-English School was a similar 
institution established in the middle of the 19th century 
and lasting into the first decade of the 20th century with the 
hope of promulgating Newark’s already fading German 
character. An attempt was made to have Newark city 
publications written in German. This, too, failed. The 
German Literacy Society also attempted to help. Organized 
by Robert Mazger of Barringer High School, the club 
was founded “for the purpose of promoting the use of 
pure German and the knowledge of German literature.” 
While individually important, these were only stopgap 
measures in the continuing Americanization of a 
once-strong German-American community in Newark. 

The Neighborhoods 

An ethnic map of Newark, prepared for the Directory of 
Social Agencies in 1911, showed four distinct German 
neighborhoods in Newark at the century’s turn. One was 
in the lower Ironbound. A second one was along High 
Street near Springfield Avenue. There also was a very large 
German community west of this area between Springfield 
and Central avenues that ran all the way to Clinton 
Avenue. A fourth area was in north Newark, straddling 
the Erie Railroad along the Belleville line. 

The best description of one of these communities 
appeared in Harper’s Magazine in October 1876. 

Martha J. Lamb wrote: “A wondrous tide of Germans has 
flooded Newark, dropping into all the vacant lots about 
the factories and spreading itself over the flats to the 
east and the hills to the southwest until it numbers about 
one-third of the voting population. A section for nearly 
four miles square is a snug, compact well-paved city 
within a city, giving evidence of neither poverty nor riches. 


The Germans dwelling here are chiefly employed in the 
factories and nearly all own their own homes. They built 
to suit their convenience, at odd times with varied means, 
hence there is very little uniformity in the blocks. They 
live economically and save money. German habits and 
German customs appear on every side. The women carry 
heavy bundles, great baskets, and sometimes barrels upon 
their heads. At noon, you will see women and children 
running across the streets and up and down with pitchers 
in their hands. They are going for lager beer to drink with 
their dinners, which is as indispensable as the dinner itself. 
Wherever there is room the Germans have gardens and 
raise vegetables for the Newark markets. At early dawn the 
women may be seen driving their one-horse wagons into 
town.” Lamb also described the community as having a 
dozen Protestant and Catholic churches, German-English 
schools, a number of mutual aid societies and several social 
organizations concerned with music and athletics. 

A Love of Music 

Music probably was as important to local German-Americans 
as to any group ever to live in Newark. They loved band 
music and marching bands, formed more than a dozen 
singing societies and reveled in operas and gave a great 
bust of Felix Mendelssohn to the city. During Newark’s 
German century, orchestras were created and oratorio 
societies became popular. So energetic were the singing 
groups that they performed in several great national 
singing contests in Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York. 
On one occasion, a Newark group won the Kaiserpreis, 
a silver statuette presented by the German emperor to 
the group that gave the best rendering of a song com¬ 
posed for the occasion. In early July 1891, the 16th Great 
German Saengerfest (song festival) was held in Newark, 
supervised by Major Carl Lentz. Newark did not win that 
year since the festival sponsor was ineligible. It hosted 
129 singing societies from 30 cities with more than 4,000 
singers. The following year, at the festival in Baltimore, 
Newark won first prize and returned home with a colossal 
bust of Felix Mendelssohn, which was given to the 
Essex County Park Commission to erect in Branch Brook 
Park. The singers paid all the expenses of construction 
of a pedestal and accompanying costs to display it in 
the park, where it stayed until the riots of 1967. At that 
time it was removed by the county for safekeeping. 

Since then it has been stored in a county warehouse. ■ 

The Star-Ledger, August24-31, 2000 
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From Humble Start, Jews Built Strong Institutions 

UNLIKE THE GERMANS, IRISH, ITALIANS AND OTHER GROUPS, JEWISH NEWARKERS 
DID NOT COME FROM ONE COUNTRY BUT FROM ALL OVER EUROPE OVER NEARLY 
A CENTURY. GERMANY, POLAND, RUSSIA, THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMPIRE AND 
LESSER STATES WERE SOME OF THEIR PLACES OF ORIGIN. 


N ewark’s Jewish residents came from well-to-do 
communities and poverty-stricken ghettos, 
and made one of the greatest impacts on the city 
of any immigrant group. Before moving to 
the suburbs in the 1960s, they made up one of the major 
Jewish centers in the United States. 

From merchant prince to Prince Street pushcart 
peddler, from factory owner to factory laborer and 
from restaurant owner to patron, the Jewish community 
played a vital role in one of the city’s golden eras. 

Early Settlers 

Arriving in 1844, Louis Trier is credited with being the 
first Jewish resident of Newark. His son Abraham was 
born the same year. In 1845, Isaac Newman opened a 
boarding house at Springfield Avenue and Prince Street. 
In 1847, the B’nai Jeshurun synagogue was founded by 

The TMHA on High Street, Newark. The Newark Public Library 


Isaac Cohen on the third floor of his residence. At first, 
the area around Springfield Avenue was the Jewish center 
of Newark. Approximately 35 families lived there, a 
number that soon increased to 60. In 1848, Louis Adler 
started to make cigars in his downtown rooms. In 1853, 
the city’s first recorded Jewish marriage took place between 
Levine Solomon and Leah Beacher. 

Migration 

For the next six decades, old Jewish Newark began to 
move from its ghetto origins along Springfield Avenue 
into the Clinton Hill section and finally to the onetime 
silk-stocking district of High Street, a major thoroughfare 
for Jews and non-Jews alike. Here were the great 
synagogues, the YMHA and the professional offices made 
prominent by their shingles. As the 20th century approached, 
the Weequahic section became the community’s center. 
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As Newark’s Jewish community grew, so did the need 
for special services. In an article in the Newark Sunday Call 
of 1936, Leon Mones pointed to the difficulty of even 
enumerating the many institutions that had developed. 
“Some of these organizations were born and died; some have 
merged with others in the consummation of larger purposes 
and objects; some exist to this day. But all of them in a loose, 
flexible, free kind of common purpose are instrumentalities 
for the expression of Newark Jewish community life.” 

Newark Beth Israel Hospital 

Towering above all of these hundreds of organizations was 
Beth Israel Hospital, one of the largest and most important 
caregiving facilities for the city, Jewish and non-Jewish 
alike, reborn in recent years as part of the Saint Barnabas 
Health Care System. Beth Israel Hospital was conceived 
by Ann Bernhard, Sadie Blum, Nettle Green Katchen 
and others, a group of women who wanted to establish a 
hospital that would serve the growing Jewish population 
of Newark. It was their vision and their planning that 
brought about the initial fund-raising effort to purchase 
a house, formerly occupied by the J.P. Jackson family at 
High and West Kinney streets, for use as a hospital. In the 
beginning, it was known as the Daughters of Israel Hospital. 
Mergers with other groups required a new name and it 
came to be known as the Newark Beth Israel Hospital 
Association. Pioneering doctors Max Danzis and Eugene 
and Aaron Parsonnet established the hospital as a leading 
medical institution. In a short time, the Beth grew from 
relative obscurity to an internationally recognized medical 


Postcard showing Beth Israel 
Hospital on Lyons Avenue shortly 
after construction in 1928. 

Robert Hartman 

center. The original building at 
High and West Kinney served 
the needs of the community 
until it was replaced in 1928 by 
the one erected on Lyons 
Avenue, which is still in use. 
There have been several additions 
over the years. From the start, 
Beth Israel has emphasized 
research and new methods 
for the treatment of disease 
by establishing clinics, schools 
and research centers. A school of nursing established in 
1902 continued until 1970, when a nursing program was 
established at Essex County College. At that time Beth 
Israel, in cooperation with the University of Medicine and 
Dentistry of New Jersey, created a program to promote 
the training of interns, residents and staff physicians. 

Beth Israel has been a pioneer in the treatment of heart 
and blood disorders and cancers, as well as organ transplants, 
childbirth and infant care, beginning in 1941 when the 
Research Foundation was set up. Firsts for Beth Israel 
include methods for the treatment of hemophilia, studies 
in toxicity, acute dialysis treatment and research into the 
use of pacemakers. Beth Israel was concerned about the 
health of the residents of the surrounding neighborhood 
when it established a pediatric center in 1971. Because 
of a serious shortage of doctors to serve the inner city, 
the hospital set up a Community Health Information 
Forum to explore ways to understand and address the 
health needs of the people living in its shadows. In 1977, 
a Mental Health Center was created as an alternative to 
placement in psychiatric hospitals. In 1994, Beth Israel 
signed an affiliation agreement with several other hospi¬ 
tals to enable the expansion of services, provide added 
professional education and allow for cost reduction in the 
purchase of supplies and equipment. 

Newark’s Synagogues 

When Newark was founded in 1666, there already existed 
a flourishing, if small, Jewish community in New York 
City. Probably a few Jewish peddlers and travelers settled 
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in the new city, but there is no record of them until 1844, 
when Trier arrived with his family and set up a small leather 
tannery. In time, other Jewish families arrived, and the 
men began working in the city as peddlers, shopkeepers, 
butchers, tanners and owners of small factories producing 
many useful items. When Isaac S. Cohen arrived from 
England in 1847, he observed that Newark had a small 
Jewish community, but no rabbi or place ofworsfiip. Families 
had to travel to New York to attend religious services. 
Cohen and some of his new friends, including Trier and 
the three Newman brothers, began meeting in Cohen’s 
home to recite Sabbath prayers. By 1848, they organized 
themselves into a congregation and obtained a certificate 
of incorporation from the state, the first Jewish group in 
New Jersey to do so. They took the name B’nai Jeshurun, 
or Sons of Jeshurun, using a poetic biblical name for 
the nation of Israel meaning the Valiant One. Soon the 
congregation grew too large for Isaac Cohen’s home and 


began meeting in rented halls in the downtown area. 

The services were still led by laymen. In 1854 the members 
began paying dues of 12 Vi cents weekly. The first rabbi, 
Isaac Schwartz, was of German descent, as were most 
of his congregants, and services were conducted in 
German and Hebrew. As more and more families joined, 
the congregation moved into larger quarters, one of their 
locations being the former factory of inventor Edward 
Weston. In 1915, under the leadership of Rabbi Solomon 
Foster, a large synagogue on High Street (now Martin 
Luther King Jr. Boulevard) was built. By this time, B’nai 
Jeshurun had shifted from the Orthodox to the Reform 
type of Jewish services. As the oldest organized Jewish 
congregation in the state, B’nai Jeshurun retained its 
position as a leading force in the Jewish community. 

In 1947, Rabbi Ely E. Pilchilc assumed the position of 
spiritual leader of B’nai Jeshurun. He became well-known 
as a poet, lecturer, teacher and published author. 


Oheb Shalom Congregation was founded in i860. The synagogue was constructed in 1911. The Newark Public Library 
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B’nai Abraham 

Not all of Newark’s Jews were of German origin, and diereby 
hangs another tale. By the middle of the 19th century, a 
large group of Polish Jews had setded in the city. Abraham 
Newman, one of the founders of B’nai Jeshurun, invited 
them to hold weekly services in his home and helped them 
organize their own congregation. They chose the name 
B’nai Abraham, or Sons of Abraham, to honor Newman as 
well as the first Jewish patriarch. They incorporated on 
October 14, 1855. Like their parent organization, they rapidly 
increased their membership and moved into a succession of 
larger quarters. In 1861, Edward Rubin came from Easton, 
Pa., to become rabbi and the group moved into the former 
First Baptist Church at Halsey and Academy streets, which 
became Newark’s largest synagogue. This building served 
until 1897, when a second and larger synagogue was built. 
Soon even this was too small, and many worshippers had to 
be turned away front holiday services. Led by congregation 
President Philip J. Schotland, William S. Rich and Rabbi 
Julius Silberfeld, the members of B’nai Abraham bought 
land at Clinton and Shanley avenues and built a new 
synagogue that became a Newark landmark. Designed in the 
Greek style by architect Nathan Myers, the round edifice 
contained a 900-seat auditorium as well as smaller meeting 
rooms, making it a complete social and religious center. 

Its facilities included a gymnasium and swimming pool. 
Rabbi Julius Silberfeld served the congregation for 35 
years, and was succeeded in 1939 by another outstanding 
community leader. Rabbi Joachim Prinz. 

Oheb Shalom 

Newark’s third Jewish congregation was formed in 
i860 as a result of controversies within the membership 
of B’nai Jeshurun. When Rabbi Isaac Schwartz lost 
re-election by one vote, he and his supporters resigned 
and formed a new congregation. Perhaps owing to their 
stormy beginning, they called themselves Oheb Shalom, 
or Lovers of Peace. They held services in rented 
quarters on Prince Street in the heart of Newark’s Jewish 
community. There they built a wooden synagogue. 

In 1880, the women of the congregation were invited 
to organize the Miriam Auxiliary, Newark’s first temple 
sisterhood. This group did charitable work and held 
many social functions to raise money for the synagogue. 
In 1911, under the direction of Rabbi Charles Isaiah 
Hoffman, Congregation Oheb Shalom built a large 
synagogue on High Street near Kinney Street. Woodrow 


Wilson, then governor of New Jersey, delivered one 
of the speeches at the dedication of this building. 
Hoffman served the Oheb Shalom congregation for 
40 years, seeing it shift from the Orthodox to the 
Conservative, or moderate, form of worship. 

As Jewish immigrants arrived in Newark from various 
parts of Europe, many small synagogues or “shuls” were 
organized, each offering its members a familiar form 
of language and tradition. By 1940, there were at least 
34 such groups within the city. Notable among them 
was Newark’s oldest purely Orthodox congregation, 
Ainshe Russia, or the Men of Russia, formed in 1886, 
which moved from Prince to Kinney Street. Its leader 
for 3 5 years, Rabbi Hyman Brodsky, was active in 
unifying Newark’s Orthodox Jewish charitable activities. 
With the Americanization of the younger generations, 
the need for foreign-language services was disappearing. 
Ainshe Russia joined with another small congregation, 

Eyn Yaacov, to form Knesseth Israel, which by 1955 was 
located on Bergen Street. By this time most of the small 
congregations had been merged, disbanded or absorbed 
into one of the three large ones. In the middle 1960s, the 
demography of Newark was rapidly changing. Many of the 
old Jewish families were moving to the suburbs, among 
them the leaders and members of the major synagogues. 

So the synagogues themselves were relocated outside the 
city. The beautiful buildings they left behind were sold 
to black congregations for use as churches. Today, B’nai 
Jeshurun in Short Hills, B’nai Abraham in Livingston, and 
Oheb Shalom in South Orange all carry on the names and 
traditions of Newark’s Jewish heritage. 

As Leon Mones once wrote: “Newark’s Jewish 
community has developed a function and structure too 
complex for any concise summary. Lodges, sororities, 
fraternities like the International B’nai B’rith and B’rith 
Shalom connect it with the larger Jewish fellowship; 
social clubs and chess clubs, conservative and radical civic 
associations, social centers and milk funds and cardiac 
leagues, theaters and vacation charities, authors’ leagues 
and lecture groups, athletic clubs and open forums, 
labor schools and lyceums—there in a grand total is the 
expression of Jewish life and aspiration in Newark. 
German, Polish, Austrian and Russian Jews; in Yiddish, 
Hebrew and English; in Orthodox, Conservative and 
Reform congregations; all in unity but not uniformity, 
are attempting to preserve the Jewish heritage in the 
American democracy.” ■ The Star-Ledger, May 16, 2002 
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Irish Immigrants Suffered Before 
They Ruled in the City 

FOLLOWING ITS FOUNDING IN 1666, NEWARK’S POPULATION INCREASED FOR NEARLY 
300 YEARS. PEOPLE IMMIGRATED, ESTABLISHED A POWER BASE AND CONTRIBUTED THEIR 
OWN CULTURAL IDENTITY TO SOCIETY, AND IN MANY CASES BECAME A CULTURAL MAJORITY 
GRADUALLY TO MERGE INTO THE GREATER LOCAL OR METROPOLITAN CORPUS. 


he Irish started arriving in the 1790s, and in many 
instances a wife would follow a husband who 
had emigrated earlier. Both Irish Catholics and 
Protestants settled in Newark. John Hawthorn, 
for example, was a prosperous northern Irish landowner who 
sold his “fine farm and other property” for “I will never 
wear a red coat for the British Government.” Upon arriving, 
he purchased a considerable tract of land on the west side 
of Belleville Avenue near Bloomfield Avenue, and lived many 


years in a house adjoining old St. John’s Cemetery. 

While some of Newark’s Irish came before and after the 
War of 1812, and others between 1830 and 1840, the 
peak was reached after 1846 and the Irish Potato Famine. 

A New Home for the Irish 

The immigrant’s new home was not always a happy one. 
Cholera deaths were common due to filthy conditions, 
and “The Irish and other ‘lower classes’ were particularly 



Above: Deputy Chief Matthew P.A. McDermott, Engine Company 13, Newark, 1923. The Newark Public Library 
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suspect when Asiatic cholera struck the city in 1832.” 

One local newspaper reported these deaths by noting 
“the Irish” and “coloured” with an asterisk by their name, 
or sometimes simply with the indignity of the simple 
word “foreigner.” The Newark City Directories lists of 
Irish-American names continued to swell. Looking back 
at the earliest immigrants, some would include John 
Hawthorn, Robert Riley, Charles Durning, John Sherlock, 
Christopher Rourke, Thomas Garland, William Sanders, 
Thomas Clark, Martin Rowan, Robert Selfrage, Daniel 
Elliott, Maurice Fitzgerald. Thomas Corrigan, Michael 
O’Connor, Edward C. Quinn, John Kelly as well as the 
Gillespies, Duffees, Carrs, Dennys, Keeneys and Rowes. 

Making a Living 

In addition to simply being laborers on the railroad, canal or 
turnpike, many Hibernians worked as coachmakers, hatters 
or in die stone quarries for wliich Newark was so famous 
and which ran along a ridge in nordi Newark paralleling the 
Passaic River. Christopher Nugent, father-in-law of future 
U.S. Senator Smith, was a leading American morocco leather 


manufacturer and the Brennans 
and McFarlands owned large 
mills. Patrick Kehoe was a 
leading Newark tailor and the 
Kearneys of Nordi Newark were 
school teachers, related to famed 
Civil War hero “Fighting Phil” 
Kearny. The Quigley family 
published Quigley’s Forecaster, 
an old country-type medical 
almanac; they were also owners 
of a stone quarry. John H. Dunn 
was a well-known local builder, 
and the Doyle family possessed 
a great deal of north Newark 
real estate. There were a slew of 
bankers including the Morris, 
Clark and Thomas families 
and Charles Bogran, Thomas 
McNair, Peter Grace, Francis 
Quinn and Thomas O’Connor, lather of a Newark bishop. 

There were patricians in the Irish community, among 
them Bernard M. Shanley, who was responsible for much of 
the construction of the Pennsylvania Railroad between New 
York, Newark and Philadelphia, in which several thousands 
were employed. As Newark prospered and die country grew, 
the immigrants of the 1860s changed too. No longer did diey 
come to America empty-handed. The Sunday Call noted, 

“a man who comes over from Ireland now, and as a rule 
has a friend here widi whom he has been in communication, 
and it is on their advice and frequently on their money, 
that he comes over. The invitation is not extended until 
arrangements have been made to start him at work as soon 
as he arrives, and often his friends have taken care to provide 
him with work in a shop or some place where he can learn 
a trade and earn more than he could as a laborer.” 

The Neighborhoods 

Front the early 19th century, and for almost 100 years, the 
Irish lived in several distinct neighborhoods and were also 
scattered throughout the city. The Sunday Call referred to 


Charles P. Gillen (August 6, 1876- 
Juneyo, 195 6) was the Democratic 
mayor of Newark, New Jersey 
from 1917 to 1921. The Newark 
Public Library 
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both an English and Irish block near Nesbit and Sheffield 
(Ruggiero) streets, “filled with cozy homes with lines of 
grand trees that stood like sentinels: (included) also were 
gardens with old-fashioned flowers, grape vines and 
vegetables, with wells with oaken buckets. Blackberries 
grew wild in the vicinity of Branch Brook Park.” There 
were also numbers of Irish living in what today is Broadway 
near Taylor Street who apparently worked in the largely 
Irish-owned quarries. The 1910 Directory of Social Agencies, 
prepared for the Presbyterian Church, showed two distinct 
districts, one in the Ironbound near South Street, and the 
other in what is today’s Central Ward in the vicinity of 
University Hospital and UMDNI. A third area not shown 
on the map was in the turn-of-the-century housing and real 
estate developments that had sprung up along South Orange 
Avenue, which were quickly purchased and populated as 
the trolley made access to Vailsburg possible. By the 1920s 
this community was filled with city civil servants and with a 
good share of firemen’s and policemen’s families. 

The Irish and Their Church 

The Irish-American community has been inseparable 
from the Catholic Church and any attempt to separate 
them would require rewriting history. For it was the 


Irish-Americans who built St. John’s in 1828, St. Patrick’s 
in 1850 and St. James in 1866—the great Catholic 
churches of the 19th century. Great spiritual leaders 
included Bishop Corrigan, Bishop John J. O’Connor, 
Bishop Walsh, Archbishop Thomas Boland, Most 
Reverend Peter L. Gerety, 3rd Archbishop of Newark 
and the Most Reverend Theodore E. McCarrick, fourth 
and current archbishop of Newark since 1986. Of the 
church buildings, St. John’s on Mulberry Street is the 
state’s oldest Roman Catholic parish, built and dedicated 
in 1828. From this building, the mother church of New 
Jersey Catholics, opposite the New Jersey Performing 
Arts Center, grew Catholic New Jersey. St Patrick’s 
Pro-Cathedral this year marked its 150th anniversary. 

The great brick edifice at Washington Street and Central 
Avenue was the original cathedral of Newark. Since the 
opening of Sacred Heart Cathedral Basilica, it has 
become a pro-cathedral. When the Diocese of Newark 
was founded in 1853, its first bishop, the Rev. James 
Roosevelt Bayley, selected it as the cathedral parish. 

St. James Church (now demolished) was located at 
Lafayette and Jefferson streets in the Ironbound and to 
many it looked like Newark’s Cologne Cathedral. ■ 

The Star-Ledger, October 19, 2000 


Once Upon a Time, Four Little Italys Thrived in City 

THE FINAL QUARTER OF THE 19TH CENTURY BELONGED TO THE ITALIANS, 

THE THIRD OF FOUR MAJOR GROUPS TO IMMIGRATE TO NEWARK IN THE CENTURY, 
FOLLOWING THE GERMANS AND IRISH AND PRECEDING THE JEWS. 


W hile it is generally thought that Italians 

arrived in Newark in the 1870s, some were 
reported as coming in the 1850s. One 
story holds that Anthony Olive, who lived 
in the outskirts of colonial Newark and for whom 
Tony’s Brook was named, was a Florentine gold merchant 
who had been living in London. 

The First to Come 

Frank Urquhart believed that individual Italians began 
appearing in Newark by i860, and that groups were arriving 
in 1866 who “did the work of laborers that the Germans 
and Irish had done before them.... The Germans looked 


down upon them, however, the Italians were received in 
much the same way by those already on the ground... 

The same process of amalgamation was begun all over 
again.” A check of the Newark city directories shows the 
appearance of the first Italian-sounding names such as 
Cataneo in the 1860s, Genelle in 1870, Mattia in 1871, 
and Alfone in 1887. The census of 1880 points out only 
407 Italian-American Newarkers, but between 1880 and 
1910 that number had increased to 20,000, and by the 
1920 census had risen to 27,464. At its zenith that number 
was to more than double. Essentially by the turn of 
the century there were approximately the same number 
of Germans, Irish, Italians and Jews living in Newark. 
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The general ability of the newcomer to adapt to city 
life was difficult since most immigrants came from Italy’s 
south, a culture far removed from an industrial society. 
Rural Avellino in Campania, Calabritto and Sicily were 
nothing like the factories, warehouses and transportation 
centers of Newark. Nobody was on the docks to greet 
them. There was nobody to care for them when they were 
sick and nobody to help train them for their new life. Gen¬ 
erally poorly educated, the immigrant faced the language 
barrier too. But almost anything was better than what they 
left behind, and in spite of working for nearly slave wages, 
there was opportunity for the enterprising and fortunate 
to expand their economic and social horizons. 

Two Who Found a Way 

Angelo Mattia and Alfonso Ilaria were among the important 
early founders of Italian Newark. Mattia was a woodcutter, 
and Ilaria a violinist turned bar owner. Mattia worked 
for John Strubel in his lumber yard, and was also a ditch 
digger. In Strubel’s wood yard, Mattia showed his skill in 
swinging an ax. According to one account “he could fell a 
tree, trim it, carve boards from it and then fashion 


those boards into cabinets, beds, tables, chairs, anything 
a cabinet maker makes.” Within two years, he had saved 
enough money to bring his wife and two sons Petrino 
B. and Richard F. from Calabritto to Newark to a house 
he had prepared for them at 24 Boyden St. That was in 
1896. A few years later he moved to a large new home 
and went into business for himself. His determination to 
develop a career, and his care of his family was generally 
known and admired. Alfonso Ilaria opened a bar at 31 
Boyden St., a saloon so popular that it soon became a 
welcoming center for an increasing number of immigrants. 
“King Alfonse” was also known as the King of Little 
Italy, a title which in later years he shared with others. 

In addition to owning a successful saloon, known as 
the Bee Hive, he acted as steamship agent for coundess 
individuals bringing loved ones to Newark and also 
operated a boarding house. 

As the Italian and Irish communities expanded, 
boundaries were “established” to avoid “territorial” 
problems, and the Italians gradually began to move from 
Boyden to Drift streets, which they continued to occupy 
until the Newark Housing Authority pulled it down for 


Arriving in Newark at the end of the nineteenth century, Michael Nittoli celebrated his 81st birthday in 1941, surrounded by his children 
and grandchildren, at Fucci’s Restaurant on Warren Street, Newark. James Leeky 
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the Columbus Homes in the 1950s. Historian Michael 
Immerso noted that by 1886 there were already 3,000 
Italian-Americans in Newark with more arriving daily. 
Part of the increase was a result of the demand for more 
laborers for the Pennsylvania Railroad construction 
project being built across the meadows between Jersey 
City and Newark, and part of it was involved with other 
major projects that contributed to the development of 
the padrone system. 

Still Remembered 

Newark had four Little Italys, not just one, each cen¬ 
tered around its own church, local businesses, social 
and political clubs and personalities who are even today 
remembered by a few after waves of change have swept 
over flourishing Italian-American communities. The first 
and most prominent one was the old 1st Ward, located 
along 7th and 8th Avenues, Drift, Garside, Stone and 
Factory streets and once Boyden Street. It covered, 
according to Michael Immerso, more than 250 acres and 
included thousands of residents. Most of its inhabitants 
were laborers who found work in local factories such as 
Westinghouse and the Clark Thread Mills. Its streets were 
crowded with tenements which few people at the time 
considered substandard until the Newark Housing 
Authority replaced them with the overpowering Columbus 
Homes in 1953. The one continuing institution which has 


Letizia DePaolo in front 
of her dress shop at the corner 
of Bloomfield Avenue 
and Mt. Prospect Avenue, 
circa 19 25. James Lecky. 

outlasted the demolition of 
the original community and the 
replacement of the dominant 
housing project has been 
St. Lucy’s Church described 
by one as the heart and soul 
of the once fifth-largest 
Italian-American community 
in America. Each October 1 6 
the nationally significant 
St. Gerard Festival brings life 
back into a vanished community 
as new modest row houses 
are beginning to fill the empty 
field on the site of the ominous housing project. Imagine 
what Newark would be like if 7th Avenue had never been 
replaced. Could it have rivaled today’s bustling Portuguese- 
American community along a Ferry Street of 2000? 

Newark’s second Little Italy began with the immi¬ 
gration to the area of the Capuanos, D’Aloias, Bibbos 
and Mazzelis. They tended to cluster at the River section 
both north and south of the Morris Canal. It was there 
that Arsenio Costa’s wedding to Capuano’s daughter was 
claimed the first Italian wedding in Newark. Other firsts 
included the original Italian grocery store that made pot 
cheese. {Star, April 15, 1936) The church that supported 
the Ironbound Italian community was the old Our Lady 
of Mt. Carmel at Ferry and McWhorter streets, site of 
Mother Cabrini’s activities at the turn of the century. 

The third Little Italy began in 1882 off South Orange 
Avenue with Antonio Cerrato. Others included in the 
section’s settlement were Pasquale Villanova and Rapha- 
ela Remondelli. In 1900 St. Rocco’s Catholic Church was 
founded with the Rev. Giacomo Zuccarelli as pastor. The 
fourth Little Italy began in Silver Lake, which overlapped 
Newark and Belleville. Gerardo Maiorano was its first settler. 
He established the area’s first post office and fire department 
with the help of twenty volunteers. St. Anthony’s Church, 
founded in 1915 , was the center of worship. Other 
prominent local families included the Steffanellis, Bonnellis 
and Dominicks. ■ The Star-Ledger, November jo, 2000 
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Greeks Cherished Loyalty to America, 
Love for Greece 

CLOSE ASSOCIATION WITH OTHERS THROUGH INFORMAL 
AS WELL AS TRADITIONAL ASSOCIATIONS WAS ALL-IMPORTANT 
TO NEWARK’S GREEK-AMERICANS. 


A ngelique Lampros and Peter Markos remember 
hearing tales about Newark’s four kafenia, 
or coffee clubs, at West Market, Plane and 
Academy streets and along Raymond Boulevard. 
Just as their names suggest, these were places to meet 
friends, have coffee or a drink, play cards or catch up on 
the latest gossip. In some instances, they were owned 
by individuals or operated by an organization, they were 
open long hours and they were for men only. Tavli, poker, 
blackjack or skambele were the card games played. Drinks 
ranged from coffee to moonshine during the hard days of 


the Great Depression. On Plane Street there was a store 
owned by Mr. Dermousis that sold Greek newspapers, 
Greek records and remembrances from home, including 
gifts, baptismal and wedding items. 

The Hellenic Post 440 of the American Legion was 
established in Newark in December 1946, to honor Hellenic 
men who made the supreme sacrifice in World Wars I and II. 
It joined the ranks of the American Legion. A memorial 
booklet was dedicated to John Linardakis who lost his life 
in the service of the country in 1947. AHEPA (The American 
Hellenic Education Progressive Association) Eureka 


The Rev. James A. Aloupis of St. Nicholas Greek Orthodox Church prepares for an Easter service. The Newark Public Library 
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Chapter No. 52 was the largest Greek-American 
organization, of great importance to the social life of the 
Greek community. It was established on December 9, 

1924. In its early Newark days, a historian wrote, “It was 
the center of the entire region’s social life ranging from 
boy-meets-girl to fraternal events of all descriptions. The 
social events sponsored by the Eureka were many and 
diverse and covered all ages. They were basic, significant 
and important to the day-to-day life of the Greek of that 
period.” AHEPA’s activities were political, educational 
and philanthropic events that included aid to Greek War 
Relief during World War II, the Greek Earthquake Fund, 
money for the Sanitarium Orphans’ Fund and Save-A-Heart 
Fund. Other ventures included the sale of more than 
$2.5 million in war bonds and support for the Red Cross, 
Cooley’s Anemia, aid for Greek Elgin Marbles, St. Basil’s 
Academy as well as aid to St. Nicholas and St. Demetrios 
church projects. AHEPA’s membership included educators, 
accountants, insurance people, engineers, contractors, 
physicians, musicians, printers and the clergy. At its peak 
Newark membership was approximately 700. Sports were 
also important to the organization with its sponsorship 
of a national basketball conference in Chicago and the 
Newark team was one of those sponsored and subsidized 
in team playoffs. 

A.A. Adams 

A.A. Adams, a prominent operator of several local movie 
theaters, arrived in America at 14, and with his brother 
purchased a small nickelodeon at Paterson in his rise from 
shoeshine boy to business leader in a real Floratio Alger 
story. In his haste to open his first movie house, he forgot 
one little detail: an operator’s license. When he was arrest¬ 
ed for not having one, he persuaded the attending officers 
to let him collect the fine money from admissions, not to 
close him down. By 1947, Adams owned five important 
theaters and was worth between $7 million and $8 million. 
At the beginning of his movie mogul career he was able to 
do everything to ensure his success. He was the projec¬ 
tionist, cleaning staff and poster decorator for the outside 
of his building. In 1921, he purchased the old Newark 
Theater, the Paramount from Henry C. Miner and Max 
Spiegel, and for a time engaged vaudeville acts, which 
he continued until 1931. In 1939 he bought the Shubert 
Theatre, renaming it the Adams. While others had failed 
to make money, Adams succeeded, showing single quality 
films instead of combinations of second-rate attractions. 


But he was more than just a good businessman, he 
was a supporter for Greek War Relief, the Red Cross and 
the March of Dimes. He, his wife, three sons and a 
daughter lived in Orange, where, according to a news 
report, “he found time to raise chrysanthemums nine 
inches in diameter.” 

Mama Zois 

Asimina Zois, better known to Newarkers in the 1960s 
as Mama Zois, came to Newark at 7 and began sending 
CARE packages to relatives living near Delphi at the end 
of World War II. Her home village was Litochoron, near 
the foot of Mount Olympus. Later in life her generosity 
extended to Vietnam servicemen at Christmas and to 
others in different parts of the world. In 1968 she was 
quoted as saying, “Each year I’m broke. Then I start 
all over again. God has been good to me. Just before 
Thanksgiving is my thanks to him.” Zois was not a wealthy 
woman. She operated several boardinghouses on High 
Street, and her husband worked at the well-established 
Greek-owned Washington Florist on Broad Street. But 
each year she purchased great numbers of household 
utensils and runs of inexpensive clothing for her “love 
packages.” In 1968 the Newark Record reported she 
needed 50 yards of muslin and 3,500 feet of twine to 
wrap her seasonal packages into 58 large parcels and used 
$286 in postage to send the cigarettes, razors, candy, 
shaving cream, pots and pans and miscellaneous clothing 
to a variety of recipients. 

Thomas Argyris 

Thomas A. Argyris was born in Greece in 1913. He and 
his mother were brought to America in 1921. In Newark, 
his father operated a music store at Broad and Market 
streets. The father’s store began as a card shop, and 
later expanded into a complete music shop and a place 
where musicians and entertainers tended to congregate. 
Thomas was educated in Newark schools and was a 
graduate of what later became Rutgers Law School. He 
served as counsel for the Prudential Insurance Co. and 
held several positions in local government before retiring 
to Florida. After retirement, he prepared a manuscript of 
remembrance for Angelique Lampros and Peter Markos. 
Among his boyhood friends was Leonidas or Lee 
Gavalas, America’s first Greek-American general. Argyris 
also found that “many of the successful restaurant people 
got their start in Newark and opened restaurants all 
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over the county.” But most interestingly he pointed out, 
“I remember with great respect and admiration the 
Greeks in Newark and elsewhere who worked tirelessly 
and sacrificed without complaint or regret to improve 
the lives of their children.... The success that was 
achieved by their sons and daughters in medicine, law, 
engineering, architecture, or in self-owned business or 
corporate life was shared with great pride and pleasure 
by all the community.” 

Nicholas Antonius 

Nicholas Antonius was born in Calavreta, Greece, in 1899. 
He came to New Jersey with his family as a youngster and 
worked as a pin boy in a bowling alley and as a newspaper 
boy. Antonius was educated in the Orange schools and 
was a pre-medical student at New York University. He 
enlisted and served in World War I and graduated from 
the University of Maryland in 1924. He began practicing 
cardiology in 1925. He was a pioneer in research in 
cardiovascular diseases and author of many articles on 
diseases of the heart and internal medicine. In 1950, he 
helped in establishing the Community Cardiac Surgery 
Program at St. Michael’s Hospital. The following 
year he assisted in creating the inpatient care center for 
alcoholics at St. Michael’s. In 1954, he helped establish the 
Hypertension and Cardio-Renal Clinic, and in 1965 
he was named medical director of St. Michael’s. In 
addition to being elected a fellow in many professional 
organizations and chief of medicine at St. Michael’s, he 
was made a Knight of St. Sylvester by Pope Pius XII and 
honored by King Paul of Greece. He was president of 
the Essex County Medical Society. Upon his elevation to 
director of the hospital, Newark’s Catholic archbishop 
noted that the hospital “has become a world renowned 
institution because of his highly specialized services, and 
your name will be linked with it in posterity because of the 
distinguished contribution you were able to make in your 
scholarly, patient and self-sacrificing work.” The Antonius 
Pavilion for cardiac patients was named in his honor. 

At the time, it was noted that “although a member of 
the Greek Orthodox faith, the specialist heads the state’s 
largest Catholic hospital.” Mary Witneski had a history 
of heart disease and frequently was unable to pay her 
medical bills and occasionally skipped medical checkups. 
Her physician, Antonius, performed life-saving surgery 
for free and kept her alive, but scolded her for not 
coming in more frequently. When she won the Irish 


Sweepstakes—$140,000—she gave $10,000 to the hospital 
as her thank-you gift. 

There are many other important members of the Newark 
Greek community. Bill Chirgotis, described as contributing 
millions to Greek-American causes, was born in Athens 
in 1909, moved to America in 1919 and settled with his 
family in Brooklyn before coming to Newark. His first 
job was helping his father. He subsequently worked in 
restaurants. Chirgotis attended Pratt Institute. In the 1940s, 
he became an architect. He was extremely successful at 
his profession, designing thousands of houses and many 
churches. Still working in his 90s, he was awarded an 
honorary doctorate of Humanities from Hellenic College. 
When asked why he had been so generous in philanthropic 
contributions, he responded, “Why give your money to 
Uncle Sam when the church needs it more?” 

As World War II approached, Calliope Pilavakis 
realized that she was in the United States illegally. She 
had married Zenophone Pilavakis at St. Demetrios 
Church and apparently had overstayed her visa. Through 
the personal intervention of President Roosevelt she 
was allowed to remain in the country with her husband 
and two children who had been born in Newark. 

The Rev. James A. Aloupis of St. Nicholas Greek 
Orthodox Church is perhaps Newark’s best-known living 
Greek-American. He represents a tie to the past, an 
anchor for the present and a hope for the future. 

Originally from Reading, Pa., Aloupis is only the second 
priest of this church. He is a graduate of Bates College 
and the Greek Theological Seminary in Maine. He was 
briefly affiliated with Albright College and had a pastorate 
in Clarksburg, W.Va. Ordained in 1944, he has served in 
Newark since 1954. He has been active in the community 
for years and is a leader in his own church government. 

He also serves on the Newark Ministerial Association, 
the New Jersey Council of Churches, the National 
Council of Greek Orthodox Youth of America and as 
archpriest. He is a member of many committees of the 
Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of North and South Amer¬ 
ica. During the Newark 1967 riots, as many were fleeing 
the confrontation, he opened the doors of St. Nicholas for 
prayer. After the passage of several generations, the need 
for basic services is no longer the primary goal of many 
Greek-Americans. Emphasis seems to have shifted to 
preserving the ancient heritage of Hellas, reminding others 
of its matchless contributions to Western civilization. ■ 

The Star-Ledger, April26, 2001 
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St. Casimir’s Church, Pulaski and East Kinney Streets, Newark. The Newark Public Library. 

Poles Strengthened Newark’s Cultural 
and Industrial Tradition 

A POLISH COMMUNITY BEGAN TAKING SHAPE IN NEWARK OVER A CENTURY AGO 
ALONG HIGH STREET AND ON SOUTH ORANGE AVENUE. 


T he Poles tended to be farmers from the old 

country, but came here to work in the growing 
textile, garment, electrical goods, machinery, 
clay products, and chemical factories in an 
entirely urban setting. In Newark, the tanneries were 
manned largely by Italians, Greeks and Poles. 

St. Stanislaus 

The church and the club are focal points around which 
Newark’s Polish neighborhoods center. Church origins 
can be traced to 1880 when the first Polish immigrants 


settled “On the Hill” near Belmont and South Orange 
avenues. In 1888, a church group began holding meetings 
at St. Mary’s School on William Street. Soon a committee 
was formed to approach Bishop Wigger to request a parish 
for Newark’s Polish-speaking Catholics. On October 20, 
1889, St. Stanislaus parish was established with the 
Rev. John Machinowski as first pastor. The first Mass was 
celebrated in September 1890. Various pastors ministered 
to the church, but it was Rev. Vitus J. Masnicki who 
bought land, built a school, established the convent, and 
brought the Felician Sisters to the parish school in 1899. 
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Father Masnicki was later transferred to Elizabeth and was 
followed by Rev. Olsaewski. The Rev. Adalbert F. Kiczek 
became pastor in 1948 and remained at St. Stanislaus 
until he became pastor at St. Casimir’s. Fie paid off the 
mortgage, and made extensive renovations to both the 
church and school. 

St. Casimir’s 

The growth of Newark’s Polish Catholics was not limited 
to a single location. Rev. Vitus Masnicki was instrumental 
in purchasing land for the creation of a second Polish parish. 
St. Stanislaus’ congregation paid $6,600 for the Tyler 
(now Pulaski) Street property, which became the home 
of St. Casimir’s. In repayment, St. Stanislaus accepted 
only $5000 from its sister parish. Almost a mile apart from 
steeple to steeple, a strong emotional bond ties the two 
churches together. With the land purchased for a second 
Polish Roman Catholic parish in the Ironbound at Pulaski 


Byk’s Food Supermarket, 
across the street from St. Casimir’s. 
Byk’s Food Supermarket/ 

Jeffrey Bennett/NewarkFkistory.com 


Street, Father Manteuffel 
proposed that St. Casimir be 
selected patron saint of the new 
parish. The first child baptized 
at St. Casimir’s was Michael 
Cwiakata on September 8, 

1908. The first marriage united 
Simon Patecki and Marcella 
Poliwczak on October 5, 1908. 
Soon the blueprint for both 
church and school were drawn 
and construction began at a 
cost of $35,412. Reaction to 
the plans were mixed, and so in 
1917, designs were completed a 
new $190,000 church building. 
The cost was $115,000 for the 
exterior and $75,000 for the 
interior. At a parish meeting 
members agreed to be assessed 
$25 each. But completion 
of the plans was delayed by 
the outbreak of World War I. 
Neverdieless, a house-to-house 
collection raised $90,000. On October 8, 1917, solemn 
vespers and groundbreaking for the new church was joyfully 
celebrated. The following June the exterior was completed. 
This was followed by the installation of the altars, a pulpit, 
organ, bells, pews, altar rails and confessionals. An additional 
$70,000 was obtained and more property was purchased 
along East Kinney Street for a school playground and 
convent. In June 1920, it was reported, “An overflowing 
crowd of faithful from Newark and nearby cities came to 
see and marvel at the splendor of the largest Polish Church 
in the Diocese of Newark.” Almost immediately, plans 
were laid for a new school building with 18 rooms and an 
enrollment capacity of 2,000. 

St. Casimir’s, known locally as “The Basilica of the 
Ironbound,” is the great Newark monument to its 
Polish Americans. It is one of the city’s largest houses 
of worship, and is indicative of the quality of early 20th 
century church architecture in Newark. 
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Self-Help Groups 

Polish life in the Ironbound was influenced also by many 
organizations and self-help groups. Founded in 1888, 
the Polish Falcons has national headquarters in Pittsburgh. 
The organization is divided into districts, which are 
in turn subdivided into lodges called nests. There are two 
nests in Newark. Nest No. 104, which operated out 
of several buildings and lots at 280 New York Avenue was 
recently sold, and is now headquartered at St. Casimir’s 
Church. Nest No. 17 is the Cuptown Newark agency on 
South 20th Street near Springfield Avenue. Other groups 
include the Polish Education Club of Newark formed in 
1919 to prepare incoming immigrants for an active life 
in the American community. The Polish University Club 
of New Jersey was founded by Dr. Edward A. Bogdan. 

In 1931, a Women’s Auxiliary was begun. The Polish Arts 
Club of Newark included both men and women and 


followed the demise of the Polish Contemporary Club. 
The Institute of Polish Culture at Seton Hall was organized 
to offer a wide variety of cultural and educational 
programs for the state’s Polish population in a more 
formal setting. Dr. Charles A. Baretski was instrumental 
in its founding. Gradually many of these agencies tended 
to move to the suburbs. 

A recent newspaper article noted that few if any children 
speak Polish at St. Casimir’s School, in part because 
many Polish people have moved to suburbia. It went on 
to state that despite the “move out,” Polish traditions in 
the Ironbound remain strong. For example, the devotion 
to Our Lady of Czestochowa, the celebration of 
Holy Saturday, the tradition of blessing Easter foods— 
the ham, kielbasa, colored eggs, mushrooms, cheese, 
butter and babka—remains as strong as in years past. ■ 

The Star-Ledger, August 12, 7999 


African-Americans in the State and 
National Political Arena 

IN LESS THAN A CENTURY, AFRICAN-AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVES HAVE GONE 
FROM BEING VIRTUALLY NONEXISTENT TO HOLDING A SUBSTANTIAL 
VOTING BLOCK IN TRENTON AND WASHINGTON. A LONG LIST OF POLITICAL FIRSTS 
WERE RECORDED BY NEWARK AND ESSEX COUNTY BLACK POLITICIANS. 


I n 1922, Walter Gilbert Alexander, a Republican of 
Orange, became “... the first colored man elected 
to a state office in New Jersey,” according to the 1922 
Legislative Manual. The following year, Oliver 
Randolph, a Republican from Newark, became the “second 
colored man to be elected an assemblyman in the history 
of the state.” An obituary in the Newark News on June 
17, 1969, referred to J. Mercer Burrell as “one of the first 
Negro Assemblymen in New Jersey.” The 1958 manual 
described Madaline A. Williams as “the first Negro 
woman to serve in the New Jersey State Legislature.” 
More recently, the 1999 manual noted, “Mr. (Donald) 
Payne, New Jersey’s first black congressman, was elected 
to the U. S. House of Representatives in 1986 and has 
been re-elected five times.” In the same manual, Wynona 


Lipman was described as “the first black woman elected 
to the New Jersey Senate in 1971, noting that she 
was “re-elected eight times” before her death last year. 

Our Representatives 

Here is an alphabetical look at the black men and women 
who have served Newark through the years: 

James Leroy Baxter, a Republican from Newark, was born in 
1881 and became an oral surgeon and dentist. He was active in 
politics since die “(Theodore) Roosevelt Days” but never held 
office until his election in 1927. His father, James M. Baxter, 
was principal for 45 years of the Newark Colored School. 

Edward Theodore Bowser Sr., a Republican from 
East Orange, was born in January 1901 and educated in 
the East Orange school system. He attended the Newark 
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College of Engineering and the Newark School of Fine 
and Industrial Arts. An architectural draftsman, he served 
as manager of Prince I Hall Masonic Temple in Newark. 

Willie B. Brown, born in Anderson, South Carolina, is 
a Democrat from Newark. He was a member of the General 
Assembly from 1974 until 1993. He served as majority 
whip, 1978-79, deputy speaker 1984-85, deputy minority 
leader 1986-87, minority leader 1988-89 and speaker 
pro tern. 1990-91. He is a quality control specialist and 
a real estate investor and is very active in Weequahic and 
South Ward politics. 

The Trenton Six’ Case 

J. Mercer Burrell was a Republican from Newark and “one 
of the first Negro assemblymen in New Jersey.” He was a 
graduate of Union University in Jackson, Tenn., and New 
Jersey Law School, now Rutgers Law. A Newark attorney 
for 34 years, he was elected to the Assembly in 1932 
on the “Clean Government” ticket. He was known for 
defending minorities in criminal cases and was associated 
with the famous “Trenton Six” case. Burrell worked with 
Thurgood Marshall on the case and was responsible for 
much of the civil-rights legislation that followed the trial. 
He lived at 561 High Street. 


James A. Curtis was an Essex County Republican from 
Newark. He attended public schools in East Orange and 
Newark. A lawyer, he attended Amherst College and the 
University of Newark. He was a member of the General 
Assembly from 1948 to 1951. 

Dr. James C. Hill, a Republican of Newark, served in 
the Assembly from 1943-44. He was born in Anderson, S.C., 
and was a graduate ofMeharry Medical College in Nashville. 
He was a surgeon. 

Dr. Hutchins F. Inge was a Democrat front Newark. 

He served as director of the Essex Urban League, the 
New Jersey Association of Retarded Children and the 
Newark Board of Education. He was a graduate of Minne¬ 
sota College of Pharmacy and Howard University School 
of Medicine and was on the staff of Presbyterian Hospital. 
He was the first black senator, serving from 1966-68. 

First Black Woman Elected 

Wynona Liprnan was the first black woman elected to the 
New Jersey State Senate, serving eight terms from 1971 to 
her death in 1999. Born in Georgia, she was educated at 
Atlanta and Columbia Universities and held a doctorate 
in philosophy. A Fulbright scholar, she also studied at the 
Sorbonne in Paris. An associate professor at Essex County 
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Facing Page: State Senate 
chambers, 1980, from left, 
Assemblyman Eugene 
Thompson (D-Essex), 

Senator Wynona Lipman 
(D-Essex), Assemblyman 
Willie Brown (D-Essex), 
Assemblywoman Mildred 
Garvin (D-Essex) and 
Assemblyman Charles Mays 
(D-Hudson). This page, 
left: Herbert H. Tate, a 
well-known attorney and 
publisher, in June i94y; right: 
Edward Theodore Bowser Sr., 
a Republican from East 
Orange, in March 1951 . 

The Newark Public Library 


College, Lipman also was a former Essex County Freeholder 
director. She was one of the state’s leading senators and 
was well known both in and out of politics. She was known 
especially for championing the underdog. 

Jackie R. Mattison, a Newark Democrat, was born 
in South Carolina and was a member of the legislature 
from 1988-97. He was chief of staff in the office of Mayor 
James, served on Newark’s Neighborhood Housing 
Service Board and was vice president of the Newark Police 
Community Relations Council. He sponsored an urban 
homesteading program bill that allowed “communities to 
establish programs to sell tax-foreclosed abandoned homes 
to families who commit to improving buildings.” 

Guy Rogers Moorehead, Democrat of Newark, was 
born in 1910 at Zanesville, Ohio. He matriculated at 
Upsala College in East Orange. He was active in recreation 
work and served as chairman of the executive committee 
of the Young Colored Democrats of Essex County and the 
Social Problems Club of North Jersey. He served in the 
Assembly in 1937. 

Ronald Owens, Democrat from Newark, was born in 
Newark in 1930. He attended Newton Street School and 
Central High School. He received his B.A. from Rutgers- 
New Brunswick in political science in 1953, served in the 


US Signal Corps from 1953-55 an d taught in the Newark 
school system. He later enrolled at Seton Hall Law School 
and opened a law office on Hill Street, Newark. He served 
in the Assembly from 1966-78. 

The Payne Brothers 

Donald Payne, the Democratic congressman from the 
10th Congressional District, was elected to the House of 
Representatives in 1988 and has been re-elected five times. 
Born in Newark in 1934, he attended local public schools 
and graduated from Seton Hall in L9 5 7. He was a teacher 
in Newark for 15 years, president of Newark YMCA and 
national president of the organization from 1970-73. 

Payne was an Essex County freeholder from 1972-78 and 
freeholder director in 1977. He was elected to the Newark 
City Council in 1982, resigning to become New Jersey’s 
first black Congressman. 

William D. Payne, Democrat, was born in Newark in 
July 1932. He is the brother of Donald Payne. William 
Payne attended Newark schools and graduated front Rutgers 
in 1959 with a degree in political science. He worked for 
the Essex County Welfare Board and in public relations at 
the Prudential from 1963-68. He was president of Urban 
Data Systems and has been in the Assembly since 1998. 
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He has served on numerous boards and agencies including 
die Essex County Improvement Authority, the Newark 
Fresh Air Fund and regional chamber of commerce. 

Remay Pearce, a Democratic Assemblywoman from 
Newark, was elected to serve out the unexpired term of 
former Assemblyman Peter Shapiro who had become 
Essex County executive. Her two-month term started in 
late November 1979. She worked for the Newark Health 
Department and was a longtime Democratic district leader 
in Newark. 

Oliver Randolph, a Newark Republican, was born in 
Shell Mound, Miss., in 1882. He attended Wiley University 
in Marshall, Tex., and graduated from Howard University 
Law School. After his admission to the bar in 1914, he 
became counsel for the first and only building and loan 
association organized and “run by colored men in Newark.” 
Randolph also is remembered as “die second colored man to 
be elected an Assemblyman in the history of this state.” 

George C. Richardson, Democrat of Newark, was 
assistant minority leader in the Assembly. He was born 
in Newark in 1929 and was a member of the Legislature 
in 1962-63 and again front 1968-74. Long active in civil 
rights, anti-poverty, education and civic organizations, he 
was a co-chairman of the Business and Industrial Coor¬ 
dinating Committee, president of the United Essex Civic 
Association and the Greater Newark Political Association. 
He was vice president and board member of the United 
Community Corp., Americans for Democratic Action, 
NAACP, CORE and the Newark Boys Club. He also was 
founder and chairman of the United Freedom Party. 

Sen. Ronald L. Rice, a Democrat from Newark, was 
elected to the state Senate to fill the unexpired term of the 
late John P. Caufield who died in 1986. Rice was a Newark 
City councilman from 1982-98. Born in Virginia, Rice’s 
background is in criminal justice and law enforcement. He 
holds a bachelor’s degree from John Jay College of Criminal 
Justice. He served with the Newark Police Department 
and joined the security force at PSE&G as a security 
specialist. He is a Vietnam War veteran who received a 
presidential citation while serving as a Marine. He has 
been the author of Senate bills dealing with youth curfews 
and anti-auto theft legislation. 

Craig A. Stanley was elected to the Assembly in 1996. 

A Democrat from Irvington, he was born in Newark in 1955 
and is a graduate of Hartford University. Stanley served 
as director of Corporate Programs at the Newark YMWCA 
and chairman of the Irvington Democratic committee. 


Herbert H. Tate, born in 1908 in Montclair, was a 
Republican who represented Newark in the Assembly in 
i960 and 1961. He attended Montclair High School and 
Dana College (Rutgers-Newark) and graduated from the 
New Jersey Law School, now Rutgers University in 1935. 
Tate was a well-known attorney and co-publisher and 
owner of the New Jersey Herald News, a leading African- 
American newspaper. In World War II, he was a lieutenant, 
graduating from the School for Personnel Services at 
Washington and Lee University. He was Essex County 
Republican delegation leader in i960 and was involved in 
the YMCA, Boy Scouts and the New Jersey Urban League. 

Eugene Thompson was born in Newark in 1930, 
attended Barringer High School and Tennessee State 
University from which he graduated in 1955. He also 
graduated from Texas Southern University. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1976 and served in the General 
Assembly from 1978 until 1988. A longtime community 
activist, he introduced bills aimed at resolving the issue 
of an elected versus appointed school board. 

Donald K. Tucker was born in Newark in March 1938 
and is a graduate of Central High School. He has been a 
city councilman since 1974 and member of the Assembly 
since 1998. He has a degree in urban planning from Goddard 
College in Vermont and did postgraduate work in public 
administration at Rutgers University. Tucker served in the 
Air Force from 1952-1959. He is a founding member 
of the United Brothers, and is founder of The Centre Inc. 
and Newark Coalition for Low Income Housing. He 
also has been active with the Newark Tenants Council 
and is the founder and leader of the New Jersey Black 
Leadersliip Conference. He had also served as vice chairman 
of the Congress of Racial Equality. 

Long, Hard Journey 

In less than 80 years, the African-American community in 
the immediate Newark area was able to elect 26 members of 
the Assembly, four state senators and its first delegate to the 
U.S. House of Representatives. The journey from the start 
has been hard fought and impressive. Last year, Sharpe James, 
mayor of Newark since 1986, was appointed to fill the 
unexpired Senate term of Lipman. In November he was 
elected to that office in his own right. Born in Jacksonville, 
Fla., in 1936, he is a graduate of Montclair State College 
and Springfield (Mass.) College. A former faculty member 
at Essex County College, he also served as a city council 
member from 1970-86. ■ The Star-Ledger, February24, 2000 
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The Portugal Day Parade on Perry Street, 198/. The Newark Public Library 


Roots of the Portuguese in Newark Can Be 
Found in Three from Old Guard 


WHILE EARLIEST RECORDS INDICATE THAT PORTUGUESE NATIONALS FOUND 
THEIR WAY TO NEW JERSEY’S SHORES AS EARLY AS 1725, IT WAS NOT UNTIL THE 
UNITED STATES CENSUS OF 1850 AND 1860 THAT NAMES SUCH AS MENDES, 
CARVALHO, SILVA, MEDEIROS, MELLO, AND TREITAS WERE FOUND IN PLACES SUCH 
AS JERSEY CITY, BAYONNE, NEWARK, ELIZABETH, ATLANTIC CITY AND CAPE MAY. 


A t the outbreak of World War I, Portuguese- 

Americans were actively being recruited to work in 
Newark’s chemical factories, breweries, tanneries 
and at Public Service. At first, they found 
themselves surrounded by the old immigrant groups of 
Germans, Italians, Poles, Lithuanians and Irish, but gradually 
as the century wore on, their number increased many fold. 

While many Portuguese immigrants came directly 
here, others arrived after spending a period of their lives 
in Brazil or in New England. Indeed, the depressed New 


England shoe industry of the 1920s tended to encourage 
movement to greener financial pastures, and Newark 
was on the top of the list for resetdement. News on the 
New York and Brooklyn docks also indicated that work 
was waiting in the Ironbound’s booming factories. Between 
1928 and 1933, six Portuguese-language newspapers 
were published here. In 1959, a new immigration law was 
passed which allowed a greater number of Portuguese 
to settle in Newark. Under the old law, only 438 were 
admitted annually; however, under the new ruling, 21,000 
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Left to right: Mrs. Elvira Rodrigues, 
Emcee, Mr. Donald B. Gomes, 

Mr. Vasco Jardin, Dr. Nuno de 
Meneses Cordeiro, Consul 
of Portugal in Newark, 1969. 

The Newark Public Library 


entered the country in one year alone. Many of them 
settled in Newark. In effect, the “new law united families 
and produced an avalanche of new workers, and a new 
energetic population which all in all was a shot in the arm 
for Newark’s business and economy.” 

Among the setders to whom we now refer to as the 
“Old Guard” were Dan and Elvira Rodrigues, Mario Teixira, 
and Vasco S. Jardim. Their stories are both similar and 
dissimilar. They grew up in dif ferent parts of Portugal and 
possessed widely differing talents, but each came to Newark 
in the 1920s and carved out important niches in Newark’s 
20th century history. Eventually, the Rodrigues became 
known as the “Mayor and Mayoress of McWhorter Street,” 
Jardim as the “Historian and Consul of the Ironbound,” and 
Texeira as the “Postmaster and Banker of Wilson Avenue.” 

Dan and Elvira Rodrigues 

Dan, once known as “Albino” Rodrigues, was born in 
mainland Portugal. He left home at 13 to seek his for¬ 
tune in Belem, Brazil, where he hoped to make good in 
that country’s rubber economy. However, he arrived in a 
depressed economy and soon sailed for North America as 
a stowaway. Halfway through the voyage, he was caught 
and put in charge of caring for live animals being sent to a 
New York City zoo. Upon arrival in Brooklyn, he escaped 
detection with the help of a German doctor who had 
befriended him and thus he avoided almost certain arrest. 
He later entered the country legally, but his first experi¬ 
ence in America was as a wanted man. After sleeping on 


the Brooklyn docks for several 
nights, he learned of the 
Ironbound, where he quickly 
found another friend, simply 
know as Mr. Rocha, who helped 
him by purchasing badly needed 
work clothes for him. His bene¬ 
factor’s only request was that he 
help someone in the future— 
and help he did during most of 
his lifetime. The Rodrigues were married in 1939. In 1946, 
on March 28th, their shared birthday, they built their 
new home at 91 McWhorter St., where the iron gateway 
still bears the initials D.R. Dan’s Friendly Service was run 
by the team effort. At first, they packed containers for 
overseas shipping. Later, they hauled ice, then kerosene, 
and finally fuel oil. A well-known business, catering not 
only to the Ironbound’s Portuguese community, it was 
an enterprise that served a multicultural neighborhood as 
well. Dan ran the field operations, and Elvira managed the 
office functions. As the business expanded and employees 
were added, the family began acquiring property in the 
neighborhood. Eventually, real estate was added to its list of 
activities. But the simple kindnesses of the German doctor 
and Mr. Rocha were not forgotten. The stories about giving 
back to the less fortunate would fill a family scrapbook. 

Dr. Linda Rodrigues noted that her family never ate alone, 
that her father once drove an injured escaping alien to a 
South Jersey hospital to avoid arrest. Often, her father would 
come home with little change in his pocket because he had 
just helped somebody in trouble. Elvira Rodrigues was 
equally unique as a Portuguese-American businesswoman 
who was deeply involved in every aspect of her husband’s 
successful business. Beside her mercantile talents, she served 
as trustee of the Newark Public Library and was active 
with her husband in several mainland Portuguese charities. 
Daughters Linda and Nancy Rodrigues maintain that if an 
atomic bomb were to have fallen on Newark, Dan would 
have ignored it, and Elvira would have managed it. 
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Mario Teixeira 

Mario Teixeira was bom in Newark. His great-great 
grandfather was from Villa Nova De Gaia near Oporto, and 
his great grandfather was part of the “Old Guard.” The 
first Mario Teixeira was a prosperous textile factory owner 
in Portugal who briefly visited the United States some years 
ago. Mario II migrated to the United States in the 1920s 
via New England and worked briefly in a coal mine before 
deciding that life as a miner was not for him. Instead, most 
of his life was spent as the “Unofficial Postmaster and Banker 
of Wilson Avenue” while running a dry goods store at 
100 Ferry St., where he handled the affairs of dozens of 
newly arrived immigrants. Although he was in the dry goods 
business, he handled the financial affairs of countless 
Portuguese Newarkers, helping them fill out endless legal 
forms, locating lodgings, assisting with affidavits, completing 
translations, acting as a notary, filing income tax forms, and 
completing wine permits. When the Great Depression came 
to Newark in 1929, his business went bankrupt. Too many 
people had borrowed too much credit, and when it was time 
to collect many store owners simply could not pay the piper. 
Teixeira went to work at Hyatt Roller Bearing, but he 
continued to work with die community as if they were still 
members of the family. In 1939 Rodrigues and Jardim 
were charter members of the Portuguese Sport Club. They 
negotiated for the purchase of the steel used in the 
construction of the old 1939 World’s Fair Pavilion for reuse in 
the Newark Sport Club. In 1947, Mario Teixeira Jr., was now 
owner of Buyus Funeral Home, and his father visited Portugal. 
In keeping with the custom of prosperous Europeans, they 
dressed for dinner and spent afternoons hunting small game 
in the nearby woods. Like Vasco Jardim and Dan Rodrigues, 
Texeira showed fatherly concern for newly arrived Portuguese 
immigrants, a constant passion throughout his life. 


Vasco S. Jardim 

Vasco S. Jardim was a native of the Madeira Islands, and a 
newspaper man all of his life. He came to America by way 
of Portuguese New England to take over the publishing of 
the Luso-Americano newspaper, one of the nation’s leading 
Portuguese language publications. From 1920-28 Vadim 
lived in Massachusetts. For the rest of his life, he called 
Newark home. He brought to Newark a knowledge and 
love of printing and newspaper work. When first arrived 
in America he briefly worked in a coal mine. But that 
experience lasted only a week before he returned to his 
Massachusetts’ newspaper office. As editor of the 
Luso-Americano, he became involved in every aspect of 
Portuguese life and the community from the serious to the 
ceremonial. Jardim once was described by a colleague as 
the “unofficial Portuguese center of New Jersey serving for 
immigrants and visitors alike.” As a publisher he attempted 
to keep the community informed about matters relating to 
their welfare as well as to chronicle their activities in the city. 
Indeed, the more Mr. Jardim learned about the Ironbound, 
the more he seemed to be interested in it. In many ways 
his knowledge and interest earned for him the title of 
“Historian of the Portuguese.” Over the years the information 
recorded in the Luso-Americano, now published by Natalie 
Matinho and her husband has become a 60-year chronicle 
of Portuguese Newark. Throughout his life, Mr. Jardim also 
served not only the immediate community, but others as 
well. During World War II, he served as a translator for the 
U.S. Censorship Service and interpreter for the New Jersey 
Superior Court. He was appointed by Mayor Ralph Villani 
to the Newark Human Rights Commission and assisted with 
the Americanization classes at East Side High School. A 
lifetime of dedication to friends and associates resulted in die 
award of the Prince Henry Medal, Portugal’s highest civilian 
award. While Mr. Jardim came 
to America without family, he 
soon surrounded himself by an 
army of friends and admirers. He 
will always be remembered as one 
of the “grandest of Portuguese 
Newark’s Old Guard.” ■ 

The Star-Ledger, June 3, 2997 

Mario Teixeira, second from right, 
in front of his store at 100 Ferry St., 
circa 192 7. The Star-Ledger / 
Teixeira Family Photo 
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Former Assistant Education Commissioner Hilda Hidalgo arriving at the Newark Municipal Court, 1994 ■ The Newark Public Library. 


Puerto Ricans in Newark: 

"All the Rights of Citizens, Yet Considered Immigrants 

THIS IS A SPECIAL TIME IN PUERTO RICAN HISTORY, FOR 1998 MARKS 

THE FIRST CENTURY OF PUERTO RICAN IMMIGRATION TO THE MAINLAND FOLLOWING 

THE ISLAND’S SEPARATION FROM SPAIN AND ATTACHMENT TO THE UNITED STATES. 


T he journey to places like Newark, which has a 
large and growing Puerto Rican population, 
has not always been an easy one. Poor economic 
conditions on the island and unwelcoming 
arms on the mainland continue to cause hardship for new 
arrivals. The trickle of immigrants to the United States 
in 1898 increased to approximately 4,000 annually until 
World War II. Heavy unemployment on the island, low 
wages and an almost total lack of opportunity prompted 
the migration. 

In the 1950s, many low or semi-skilled jobs were 
available in Newark factories. As a result, the race for the 


promised land to the north of Puerto Rico continued 
unabated. This was aided by the easy passage by plane or 
ship, often for as little as $100. Other workers were recruited 
to work on South Jersey farms. In 1947, the Puerto Rican 
Department of Labor sponsored a migration plan in 
association with federal, state and local service agencies. 
Eight New Jersey employment service offices were opened 
to provide the state agricultural and industrial workers. 

As a result, many islanders moved north seeking better 
living conditions. Although most of the workers had few 
employment skills, they were willing to accept any type of 
job as long as it was honest work. Soon, a lasting pattern of 


yy 
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exploitation and discrimination developed. Most of these 
people were willing to work cheaply, often in factories 
whose bosses did everything possible to exploit the situation. 
In the 1960s, Maria Gonzalez, a Puerto-Rican bom member 
of the Newark Human Rights Commission, noted, “In 
Puerto Rico, we enjoy all the rights of citizens, yet here we 
discover that we are considered immigrants, a minority group, 
a separate entity. Yet we are Americans!” Nevertheless, 
by 1966 she saw Puerto Ricans making “slow but steady 
progress toward acceptance into the community.” 

1974 Labor Day Riot 

Articles in the old Newark News and The Star-Ledger 
indicated a worsening plight of Newark’s Puerto Rican 
residents as the 1970s approached. Substandard housing 
continued, city agencies lacked sufficient census data on 
Spanish-speaking families, family income was the lowest 
of any group in town and the student dropout rate was 
the highest in the school system. In 1974 the lid blew off 
with riots at a Puerto Rican Labor Day festival in Branch 
Brook Park. After mounted police broke up a dice game, 
two cruisers were burned, a horse was injured, and rumors 
circulated that a young girl had been trampled to death. 

In a second bloody day of rioting, two people were fatally 
injured and sniper fire was aimed at police from rooftops. 
Some stores were looted. Mayor Kenneth Gibson led 
a march down Broad Street and out of the park and 
negotiations continued at City Hall until the situation was 
brought under control. As trouble began winding 
down on Thursday, Gibson called for the Essex County 
prosecutor to investigate. Puerto Rican leaders claimed 
“their people have been victimized by the city (and) 
that the city administration has failed to meet the needs 
of the 70,000 Hispanics that live there.” 

Obviously, these troubles were a long time coming. 
And, again, the same old problems were blamed— 
education, employment, housing, health and welfare, plus 
the fact that in the previous year only 137 Hispanics had 
graduated from high school. As a partial remedy a massive 
voter registration drive in the North and East wards was 
begun in 1975 by the Hispanic Emergency Council. The 
registration goal was 30,000 names. Schools, churches and 
civic organizations were called upon to participate in 
the first attempt by the Spanish-speaking community to 
become a united force. Agencies that took part in the 
campaign included La Casa de Don Pedro, the Puerto Rican 
Veterans Association, ASPIRA, FOCUS and the Puerto 


Rican Merchant Association. The following year the Latin 
American Cultural Council began offering summer jobs 
to high school students. The council also created three 
branch social service centers. 

In 1976, the Newark Human Rights Commission issued 
recommendations after an investigation into the causes 
of the Labor Day riots. The report found a serious lack 
of accurate census information about Hispanics and cited 
discrimination in government and in the private sector. 

The commission recommended an affirmative action plan. 

It required the addition of more Hispanic police and fire 
personnel, publication of city documents in English and 
Spanish, the appointment of more Hispanics to city boards, 
increased residency in housing authority projects, increased 
voter registration efforts, Spanish awareness programs for 
non-Hispanics, tax abatement on construction sites for 
Hispanics, and increased cooperation with bilingual agencies. 
The report also indicated the need to reduce the high 
school dropout rate among Hispanics, improve reading 
levels and increase funding for Hispanic projects. 

Hilda Hidalgo’s Study 

In 1970, Dr. Hilda Hidalgo’s publication, “The Puerto 
Ricans in Newark, N.J.,” produced one of the most complete 
examinations ever made of the community. Hidalgo 
estimated the Puerto Rican population to be 45,000. 
Although she viewed the mayor’s appointment of Ramon 
Aneses as deputy mayor as a positive step, her view of the 
Puerto Rican community was brutal and unflinching. 
Hidalgo found that most Puerto Rican immigrants were in 
the unskilled or marginally skilled poor class. “They have 
been pushed to the U.S.A. by extreme poverty and lack of 
opportunity in Puerto Rico. They are unfamiliar with the 
‘system,’ fearful of die establishment and are non-competitive. 
They represent generations that have been marooned 
in economic poverty.” At that time, she said, the majority 
of Puerto Ricans living in Newark had been here for over 
five years, although “many return to the island and regard 
their stay as transitory. Children often speak for families 
that cannot speak English, with the role of the parent and 
child reversed. They tend to be apprehensive of medical 
facilities and preventive medicine and use them only as a 
last choice. Planned parenthood is used by relatively few 
families, and they generally live in the city’s worst housing. 
Eating habits tend toward native fruits and vegetables 
that cost more to import, and bodega prices tend to range 
to 5 to 10 percent higher than regular grocery stores.” 
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Hidalgo cited the great need for organizations like FOCUS 
and ASPIRA, which were “very sensitive to Puerto 
Ricans” and included Puerto Ricans in key positions on 
their boards. 

In the late 1980s, the late Fred Byrd of The Star-Ledger 
reported on the “invisibility” of Newark’s Puerto Rican 
population, noting that .blacks are very much in the 
consciousness of our society, but unfortunately this did 
not extend to the city’s Puerto Ricans.” Byrd found that 
Newark’s Puerto Rican population was the city’s fastest 
growing community, and that both its white and black 
communities were declining in number. According to 
Byrd’s report, Puerto Ricans arrived in Newark in three 
successive waves. The first was in the 1950s when the city’s 
brewery, leather, iron and transportation industries still 
offered plenty of semi-skilled jobs. By the 1960s many of 
the older factories were closing, resulting in a loss of many 
low-paying jobs during the second immigration wave. 

The third wave came in the 1970s when New York Puerto 
Ricans began moving here in search of better housing, 
safety and employment opportunities. Because of limited 
job skills, the immigrants were paid less than others. As 
large factories began to relocate, merge, and move south, 
more people were suddenly competing for fewer positions. 
The result was even higher unemployment. As Hidalgo 
found in her study and Byrd also noted, language differ¬ 
ence, low technical and basic training, minimum employ¬ 
ment experience and a changing labor market worked to 
the disadvantage of many Puerto Ricans. 


Social Agencies 



To assist in the improvement of life of the Hispanic 
community in general and the Puerto Rican specifically, a 
variety of social agencies have come into existence over the 
past 30 years. Three key agencies are FOCUS, La Casa de 
Don Pedro and ASPIRA. More than a half-dozen 
other agencies serve specific interests of the community. 
FOCUS, an acronym for Field Orientation Center for 
Underprivileged Spanish, was organized in 1968 by Jose 
Rosario for “all Hispanics in Newark.” It became the first 
community-based, multi-service agency for New Jersey 
Spanish. Rosario wanted to create a self-help organization 
because “I saw the discrimination in Newark, so I had to 
help my people.” During his 25 years of leadership, he 
helped get Spanish-speaking interpreters into the county 
courts and led the fight to have high school equivalency 
examinations be given in Spanish. La Casa de Don Pedro 
Inc. on Park Avenue was founded in the 1940s and opened 
its Newark chapter in 1971 in the North Ward. Named 
for Don Pedro Albizu Campos, the father of Puerto Rican 
independence, it is one of the state’s largest Hispanic 
social service organizations. La Casa offers a wide range 
of services to residents of the lower Broadway section. 
Founded in 1969, ASPIRA means to inspire or “to motivate 
Hispanic youth to aspire to be the best they can be.” The 
nonprofit organization dedicated to promoting education 
and leadership development services for Hispanic youth 
runs four additional centers in Passaic, Hudson, Mercer 
and Camden counties. A network of ASPIRA clubs serves 
youth in elementary, middle 
and high schools as well as 
colleges. Services for students 
include personal counseling, 
academic and career help, 
financial aid, tutoring and 
field trips. ■ The Star-Ledger, 
November y, 1998 


Left: Deputy Mayor Ramona 
Santiago stands on the Newark City 
Hall steps waiting to meet with 
her constituents, 1994. The Newark 
Public Library. Facing page: Pride 
of Newark Junior Elks, on the steps of 
the Essex County Courthouse, 19jo’s. 
The Newark Public Library/ 

Gail Malmgreen 
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Education’s Roots Run Deep 

in City Where Leaders Were Well-Schooled 

AS EARLY AS FEBRUARY 7, 1671, THE RECORDS OF THE TOWNSHIP OF NEWARK REPORTED 
THE NEED FOR A LOCAL SCHOOL MASTER WHO COULD "DO HIS FAITHFUL, HONEST, 

AND TRUE ENDEAVOR, TO TEACH THE CHILDREN OF ENGLISH, AND ALSO ARITHMETIC 
AS MUCH AS THEY ARE CAPABLE TO LEARN AND HE CAPABLE TO TEACH THEM ...” 


O n the site of today’s 744 Building on Broad 
Street, John Catlin opened his home as a 
school and was appointed to teach Newark’s 
first class of schoolchildren. A few years later, 
in 1714, the Town School was built on the south side of 
Market Street, adjacent to Newark’s Old Burying Ground, 
as a private school supported by an annual assessment to 
Newark parents. In 1806, the first structure was replaced 
by a “new” stone structure, which stood until 1900. 

The Rev. Aaron Burr Sr., pastor of Old First Church, 
helped found and supervise the College of New Jersey, 
later Princeton University, on Broad Street. Newark was 
home to the college from 1747 until 1756, when the 
school was “removed” to its present home in Princeton. 

In 1774, the well-known Newark Academy was built in 
Washington Park, the only building to occupy land designated 
for the “common good.” Tory sympatliizer William 
Hedden, its headmaster, fled to New York City during the 
Revolutionary War, as did many local Tories when British 


fortunes began to ebb during the conflict. In 1780, the 
Academy building served as a militia barracks and was 
burned during a British raid of Newark. While the academy 
remained closed for 12 years, it was later rebuilt with money 
raised through a lottery. Other sites of the school included 
Academy Street and First Street near Branch Brook Park. 

The Lyons Farms Schoolhouse, erected in 1784, replaced 
earlier buildings constructed in 1728 and 1782 on land 
purchased from the Hackensack Indians for a “quarter of 
a pound of gunpowder.” When the 1784 school was built, 
it was actually in Clinton Township, which was annexed to 
Newark in the 19th century, and moved into the Newark 
Museum garden this century. Originally located at Lyons 
and Chancellor avenues, once called “Pot Pie Lane,” the 
school site was where Gen. George Washington stopped to 
pay homage to the people of Newark in 1797 and where 
Talleyrand, the French statesman and diplomat, is alleged to 
have taught classes during die year tiiat he lived in Newark. 

A nearly forgotten school is the old “White School House” 
or the “South Literary 
Institute” built by Capt. Jabez 
Parkhurst. Its names were 
derived from its frame structure 
or its location in old South 
Park, today’s Lincoln Park 
Area. This school stood in the 
center of Clinton Park where 
the Colleoni Statue stands. 

Also in 1792, Moses N. Combs, 

Far left: The Rev. Aaron Burr Sr., 
pastor of Old First Church, who 
helped found and supervise the 
College of New Jersey, later Princeton 
University, on Broad Street. 

Left: James W. Baxter, principal of 
the Colored School from 1864 to 
1909. The Newark Public Library. 
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Lyons Farms School in May 0/193 8, with students from old Newark State College dressed for a historical pageant. The Newark Public Library 


Newark’s first industrialist, built what some have referred 
to as one of the nation’s first schools for apprentices, possibly 
the country’s first night school. Combs, a devout man, 
opened a training school for his apprentices on the south side 
of Market Street near Plane Street, now University Avenue, 
where he offered both commercial and religious training for 
10 shillings or roughly $2.50 per annum. 

When the old Township of Newark gave way to the 
modern city in 1836, education along with safety and fire 
protection were uppermost in the minds of the residents. 
Within two years, the Newark School Committee voted to 
establish a free high school. In 1854, a school building 
was opened at Washington and Linden streets. In 1899, 
the new high school, later named Barringer High, opened. 

In 1864, 19-year-old James W. Baxter came to Newark as 
a teacher for the Colored School. During his lifetime, Baxter 
worked to improve education for Newark’s African-American 


children. When he died in 1909, more than 1,000 black 
students were enrolled in the city’s elementary and high 
schools. A plaque on the old State School attests to Baxter’s 
many accomplishments. His name is remembered as the 
man for whom Baxter Terrace on Orange Street was named. 

Addison Poland, Newark’s much respected superinten¬ 
dent of schools from 1901 to 1917, is remembered for the 
introduction of free textbooks, the development of summer 
playgrounds, the innovation of physical education in die cur¬ 
riculum, and the promotion of care of handicapped children. 
In 1910, Dr. Meta Anderson established the first Newark 
class for retarded children, Grace Wright began classes for 
the deaf, and Janet Patterson started classes for die blind. 
These pioneering Newark teachers “anticipated by nearly a 
half-century the concern of die school system for die 
inherent dignity and worth of the handicapped child.” ■ 

The Star-Ledger, August 14, 1997 
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Centennial at Hand for a Cornerstone 
of Public Literacy 

DURING TWO CEREMONIES ON JANUARY 26, 1899-ONE AT 2:30 IN THE 
AFTERNOON AND THE OTHER AT 8:30 IN THE EVENING-MAYOR JAMES M. SEYMOUR 
PUT THE CORNERSTONE OF THE NEWARK PUBLIC LIBRARY INTO PLACE. 

THE CEREMONY TOOK PLACE BEFORE AN EXCITED CROWD OF ONLOOKERS. 


N ot only were they experiencing the beginning 
phases of construction of the city’s most 
beautiful and elegant building, but also they 
were witnessing the realization that a truly 
unique American institution, the public library, was being 
born before their eyes. 

In Newark, the concept of the public library was 
completely different than its counterparts in Europe or 


elsewhere. In great university communities here and 
abroad, libraries were intended for the wealthy, 
privileged and elite. Throughout the nation great 
libraries generally had been given to various communities 
by the powerful and rich or by the great philanthropists 
such as Andrew Carnegie. In Newark, our library 
was voted upon by the electorate. Money for its 
construction was made possible by the raising of taxes. 


The Newark Public Library, under construction on Washington Street, 


in a photo shot on May 24, 1899. The Newark Public Library 
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In other words, Newark created the concept of its library 
home and paid for it. 

Many firsts in library service took hold here that 
became the accepted norm elsewhere in later years. They 
include the use of the telephone in reference service, the 
opening of the library stacks, the creation of the nation’s 
first business library, the creation of an art and music 
collection, the assembly of local historical materials and 
the expansion of branches. 

Laying the Cornerstone 

On Sunday, January 29, 1899, the dignified old Sunday Call 
reported the day’s festivities in the following way: “The work 
of rearing the new Free Public Library was given the form 
word ‘godspeed’ on Thursday, when the cornerstone was laid 
with suitable ceremonies. The exercises at the new building 
were simple, but impressive. It was thought best to have the 
exercises in the open air as possible owing to the uncertainty 
of the weather. As it happened, the day was mild and 
pleasant, and the sun shone on the new enterprise.” 

Two separate events were planned on January 26, one at 
the new site in the afternoon, the odier an evening ceremony 
in the old library building on West Park Street. The after¬ 
noon program at 2:30 involved various members of trustee 
committees responsible for construction as well as the mayor, 
superintendent of die board of education, and local clergy 
who opened and closed the program. The evening program 
at 8:30 involved die mayor once again, die president of the 
library board of ttustees, and tiiree addresses on library 
books and library users by die Right Rev. Monsignor Doane, 
William T. Hunt, and the Hon. Cortland Parker. Those 
events marked more than just die beginning of a beautiful, 
city-endorsed architectural and intellectual landmark. They 
also signaled the start of an era when libraries were to include 
the word “public” in dieir very name—the beginning of a 
people’s library for the American people. 

Setting an Example 

At the afternoon meeting, Trustee and finance committee 
chairman Richard C. Jenkinson read a list of articles that 
were being deposited in a box to be placed in die cornerstone. 
Included were photographs taken on January 21, 1899, lists 
of library employees, plans for the building, miscellaneous 
publications and local newspapers of the day. 

Next, he presented a symbolic trowel to the mayor, 
as the library’s board president, noting, “It is fit, then, 
that this tool made by mechanics of this city should be 


used for the laying of the cornerstone of this building 
which is being erected at the expense of this great 
manufacturing city for storing the lore of the ages to which 
all of its inhabitants, whether rich or poor, or whatever 
creed or nationality are to have free access, restricted only 
by the rules necessary for the preservation of the valuable 
volumes collected here.” 

Jenkinson was an important Newark civic leader and 
manufacturer. In later years, he left the library its 
important Jenkinson collection—300 items in 1925 and 
an additional 800 rare books in 1929. As the local press 
commented, “together they (the two installments of rare 
books) constitute one of the finest collections in the country. 
Their catalogs themselves are works of art.” Jenkinson 
said he gave the items to his native city “because I love it 
and its people, and with a hope that this may grow to be a 
collection of large proportions and high value; a thing that 
leads others to follow my example and that will help raise 
the standards of printing in my city.” 

At 8:30 in the old library building on West Park Street, 
William T. Hunt, editor of the Newark Sunday Call, 
talked about “The Public and the Library.” He commended 
Newark for building its own library and taxing itself in 
the process. Newarkers did not wait for Carnegie to 
hand them a library; they built their own, he pointed out. 
“Part of democracy,” said Hunt, “I tell you, the faith 
I have in Newark is the faith I have in the destiny of the 
American people, for the same reasons, and the assurance 
of my faith is that Newark can evolve from its simple 
life and unambitious career, such works as this public 
library and the parks and the school and the churches, 
all which are part of Newark democracy and owe not to 
class or to patron.” 

Cortland Parker, a distinguished jurist, gave a speech 
simply entitled “The Public Library” in which he 
recounted the past quarter-century of library usage in 
Newark and stressed the importance of looking to the 
future. He noted the fact that a public building opened 
only 10 years ago had already become too small for 
public demand and that even this magnificent present 
structure would also someday face the same difficulty 
as the city and its needs again change over and over again. 
He concluded, “We open this hall to the inhabitants 
of the city of Newark. We open it for the study of literature, 
we open it to our artisans and our professional men, 
we open it to all as a place of rational entertainment, 
we open it in the hope and confident belief for the varied 
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uses for which it was designed, and we welcome you, 
therefore, to a place which we hope will ever be to you 
attractive, as well from healthful influence it will exercise, 
as new sources of enjoyment and instruction it offers.” 

Best-Known Librarian Arrives 

With the arrival in 1902 of America’s best-known 
librarian, John Cotton Dana—the George Washington 
of the library world for more than a quarter-century— 
Newark was assured a formidable niche in the nation’s 
cultural pantheon. The result of all these dedicated 
efforts was the completion of the first great public 
building constructed by the city of Newark, shaped 
architecturally like a near-perfect Italian Renaissance 
palace at the north end of Washington Park. For a 
century it has stood as an informational milestone in the 
history of our city and state. 

Designed through a national architectural competition 
by the Philadelphia architectural firm of Rankin and 
Kellogg, the building is smaller but very similar to the great 
Boston Public Library. The original design was heavily 
influenced by the Palazzo Strozzi in Florence, Italy, 
designed by Benedetto Da Maiano in 1489 and completed 
in 1536. Completed in 1901, the building was added to in 
1922 and 1931. A major alteration was completed between 
1950 and 1952. Above the front door is a bronze relief 
by John Flanagan, representing Wisdom teaching the Sons 
of Man. The artist was a native Newarker who lived on 
Newark Street. Some of his better-known works include the 
statue of Joseph Henry in Albany, a clock at the Library of 


Congress, and the design of the George Washington 
quarters. The library’s vestibule is white Italian marble and 
the lobby wainscoting of decorative marble includes 
Roseal and Carrara marble from the finest quarries in Italy 
and Tennessee. When entering the building, the viewer 
is faced with a great three-story atrium or cortelle encased 
with some of the world’s finest marble topped by a delicate 
skylight and roof. The marble balustrades on each floor 
complement one another and their back walls are painted in 
appropriate Renaissance-period colors. 

Mythology on Display 

A great decorative feature of the early library years is the 
mural on the outside of Centennial Hall, “The Fountain 
of Knowledge” by Ives Gammell, installed in 1929 
and refurbished in 1989. The work is a large triptych 
dominated by Apollo surrounded by the nine muses. 
According to classical Greek mythology, the muses are the 
daughters of Zeus and Mnemosyne and include Calliope 
for epic poetry and eloquence; Euterpe, music or 
lyric poetry; Erato, poetry of love; Polyhymnia, oratory or 
sacred poetry; Clio, history; Melpomene, tragedy; 

Thalia, comedy; Terpsichore, choral song and dance, and 
Urania, astronomy. According to legend, Apollo is the 
muses’ leader. They are portrayed in the mural as taking 
knowledge to the four corners of the world. A Greek-robed 
John Cotton Dana, Newark’s famed librarian, observes 
the scene from the mural’s far left corner. 

For a century, the library has been the uncompromising 
center for the storage of information, learning and 

recreational reading for all 
Newarkers. As its first century 
concludes, and another 
millennium begins, there is 
need for an expanded facility 
for today’s Newarkers and 
those who will reside in the 
city in the 21st century. ■ 

The Star-Ledger; 

January 21, 1999 



“The Fountain of Knowledge” 
by Ives Gammell, installed in 1929 
and refurbished in 1989. 

The Newark Public Library 
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Groundbreaking for the Newark 
Museum’s new building took place 
March 14, 1924. Fourteen months 
later, its opening attracted dignitaries. 
Newark Museum 


Education Distinguishes Newark Museum’s 
Mission and Legacy 

FOR NEARLY A THIRD OF NEWARK’S 333-YEAR EXISTENCE, 

THE NEWARK MUSEUM HAS BEEN A MAJOR PRESENCE IN THE CITY’S 
EDUCATIONAL, INTELLECTUAL AND CULTURAL AFFAIRS. 


W ith a strong network of arts and educational 
institutions, Newark, historically a mercantile 
center, has become a major American 
cultural and intellectual center as well. 

At the core of its stellar collection of agencies is the 
Newark Museum, which is marking its 90th anniversary. 

The Newark Museum’s story begins in 1889 with the 
founding of the Newark Public Library. Its second director, 
John Cotton Dana, was the nation’s best-known and 


most-respected public librarian. After heading die public libraries 
in Denver and Springfield, Massachusetts, Dana came to 
Newark in 1902, where he spent the remainder of his life serving 
concurrently as director of the library and the museum. 

He was one of the nation’s greatest authorities in both fields. 

The museum’s early exhibits included an annual painting 
exhibition, organized in 1903 by Msgr. George Washington 
Doane. In 1905, Dr. William J. Disbrow held a display from 
his enormous natural history collection. Early in its history, it 
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began lending boxes of materials to the Newark schools. 
As the demand for more three-dimensional materials grew, 
the need for a museum arose. The city into which the new 
Newark Museum was born in 1909 had a population of 
283,000 and was preparing for its first cultural renaissance 
of the 20th century under a dynamic Mayor, Thomas L. 
Raymond (1915-1918, 1925-1928). At the same time, 
dozens of agencies were created to meet the needs of the 
growing metropolis, which was then predominantly 
German, Italian and Irish, as well as African-American 
and Jewish-American. Churches, temples, restaurants, 
theaters and department stores drew people from all over 
Northern New Jersey to town on pleasure and business. 

The Newark Museum was created in 1909 when Louis 
Bamberger and 49 leading citizens, including Franklin 
Murphy, Christian Feigenspan, Moses Plaut, Marcus L. 
Ward and John Cotton Dana, drew up the charter and 
by-laws for the establishment of The Newark Museum 
Association. Its main role was the reception and exhibition 
of articles of art, and sciences. In 1909, Dana convinced 
the City of Newark to purchase the George T. Rockwell 
Collection of 3,000 Japanese objects with public funds, 
the only time the museum used city money for collection 
acquisition. Between February and June of 1911, 

150 Tibetan objects were lent by Dr. Albert L. Shelton 
for exhibit. The response was astounding. The Tibetan 
Collection was presented to the museum later that year in 
memory of Trustee Edward N. Crane who had befriended 
Shelton. This formed the basis for the largest such collection 
in the Western hemisphere, one that has won the Newark 
Museum worldwide recognition. 

Dana’s interest in the arts of daily life resulted in 
pioneering exhibitions such as German Applied Arts 
(1912) and New Jersey Clay Products (1915). The German 
show was the first museum exhibition of industrial art. 
New Jersey Clay Products showcased one of the state’s 
largest and most important industries. These two shows 
demonstrated not only educational experience but an 
outstanding example of outreach to local business and 
industry. Dana also pioneered the display of works 
of neglected, underrated and local artists such as Childe 
Hassam, Max Weber, John Marin and Stuart Davis. The 
museum was America’s first to hold an exhibition showing 
the work of living artist Max Weber in 1913. Weber praised 
Dana for showing his works at a time when only French 
salons accepted them. This helped establish the museum’s 
strong commitment to modern art. 


A New Building 

Ground breaking for the new building took place March 14, 
1924. Fourteen months later its opening commanded the 
state’s attention. Cliicago-based Jarvis Hunt was the arcliitect 
for the 65,000 square-foot, three-story building, designed 
with few structural partitions to provide flexibility. As one 
account stated, “The building was not to look like a school, a 
factory, an office structure, a church or a library, yet it has the 
appearance of a public institution, and is one of admirable 
dignity.” The museum was situated in the heart of the city— 
on die street—not in a Greek temple isolated in a park. 

Even more important, the building was a place to study, one 
that welcomed artists, collectors, connoisseurs and specialists 
a place to continue lifelong education pursuits. 

Opening night was the grandest gala ever held in 
Newark. The Newark Sunday Call reported that 3,000 
Newarkers, New Jerseyans and New Yorkers attended: 
“Men in formal dress, women in evening gowns, and 
others in plain business clothes were there. The rich and 
the poor alike rubbed elbows, for theirs was a common 
cause the love of the beautiful. Mayor Raymond spoke 
to a capacity crowd.” Works of American artists, row after 
row of Oriental treasures, a children’s exhibition and 
a great leather industry display, including Newark-made 
products and leather boots of sixteenth-century French 
knights, impressed the vast and excited crowd. Notable 
early exhibitions included those in 1928 and 1929 entitled 
Inexpensive Articles of Good Design with items selected 
from the five and dime stores, American Primitive Painting 
(1930) and American Folk Sculpture (1931), the first 
American museum showings of folk and popular art. 

Education: The Essence 

If anyone were to select a single word to describe the goals, 
purposes and functions of the museum, the word would 
be “education.” This mission has been honored over 
nine decades with the assemblage of great collections and 
through mounting impressive exhibitions and implement¬ 
ing creative programs. The museum’s educational efforts 
have been so successful other American museums often 
looked to Newark for leadership as well as innovation. In 
1912, Dana established the Educational Loan Collection. 
The Junior Museum followed suit in 1913. Dana and 
Bamberger also expressed interest in a planetarium for 
Newark. Finally, in 1952, the Alice and Leonard Dreyfuss 
Planetarium became a reality. Today, the Newark Museum’s 
Education Department serves more than 315,000 children 
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John Cotton Dana, 1856-1929 
The Newark Public Library. 



and adults and is the nth largest education department of 
the nation’s 151 leading art museums. 

Dana died in July 1929 after returning from a trip to 
Cairo. He was succeeded as director by Beatrice Winser, a 
formidable keeper of the flame, Alice Kendall and Katherine 
Coffey. Winser’s considerable contributions to the museum 
included keeping the institution afloat during the Great 
Depression and World War II. In doing so, she strengthened 
the curatorial departments and brought the institution into 
every facet of daily life of a modern city. 

Public-Private Partnership 

Samuel C. Miller came to Newark from the Albright-Knox 
Art Gallery in Buffalo in 1967. The trustees had long 
envisioned a plan for a new museum complex. Soon 
after Miller’s appointment as director, he met Princeton 
architect Michael Graves, with whom he was professionally 
associated for the next 25 years. The original Graves 
museum expansion was not realized in light of the national 


riots of 1967 and the City’s budget 
crisis in 1969. However, the addition of 
new collections and important gifts and 
the installation of important exhibitions 
pushed the goal and demand for larger 
facilities. Important exhibitions of the 
period included Art of Africa (1969) and 
Whaling Days in New Jersey and Making 
Movies in New Jersey (both 1976). 

In 1978, two important exhibitions 
attracted national attention, Geometric 
Abstraction and Murals Without Walls. 
The latter unveiled two remaining 
panels of Arshile Gorky’s Newark Airport 
murals after 30 years of oblivion. In 
Praise of Heroes: Contemporary African 
Commemorative Cloth was a pioneering 
show of these materials in 1982. 

At this point the trustees began 
broadening the museum’s base of 
operating support. Reflecting the wide 
scope of its educational activities, its 
significance as a cultural beacon, and its 
role in community-building, the State 
joined the city in 1969 to pledge their support of an 
annual operating budget. In 1976, with support from 
City Capital Project and private donors, the museum’s 
Ballantine House was restored and designated a National 
Historic Landmark. To insure the institution’s national 
and international reputation, plans were laid for the $23 
million renovation of the entire museum creating 66 new 
galleries, the largest cultural capital project in state history. 
Funds came from a public-private partnership of government, 
individuals, foundations and statewide corporations. 

The new museum was climate-controlled. Established in it 
were the Billy Johnson Auditorium, Engelhard Court and 
South Wing Education Center. The new museum opened 
to universal acclaim in 1988. In 1990, it received the Honor 
Award, the highest accolade of the American Institute 
of Architects. The culmination of Miller’s distinguished 
2 5-year career, the new Newark Museum and its galleries, 
provided, in his words, “at long last a worthy setting for our 
extraordinary holdings.” ■ The Star-Ledger, June24, 1999 
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The Newark Philharmonic Band photographed in Branch Brook Park, July 19, 1926. The Newark Public Library 


From Choral Societies to Glee Clubs, 

A Musical Tradition 

IF YOU MADE MUSIC IN NEWARK BEFORE THE 1830S, IT WAS PRETTY MUCH 
AN INDIVIDUAL MATTER WHERE YOU HUMMED A LULLABY TO YOUR CHILD, 
WHISTLED A COMMAND FOR YOUR DOG OR HORSE, OR SANG IN A CHURCH CHOIR. 
BEFORE THIS TIME, THERE WERE NO PIANOS IN THE HOMES OF EVEN THE 
RICHEST FAMILIES, NO CONCERT HALL IN WHICH TO ENJOY A MUSICAL EVENING, 
NOR ANY MUSICAL ESTABLISHMENT POURING OUT MUSIC TO THE PUBLIC. 


T he first stirrings of modem music began in 
the churches and later spread to a series of 
new concert halls. At Old First Church, Amos 
Holbrook arrived in 1814 to supervise the 
congregational singing. Massachusetts-born and a 
graduate of Dartmouth College, he conducted the choir 
at Old First Church tor 13 years before moving to Second 
Presbyterian Church. One of Holbrook’s sons, Albert, 
became a prominent Newark publisher, and printed the 
old Newark city directories until his death in 1891. 


The first musical instrument to appear in Newark was 
the church organ. In 1819, an organ was built at Trinity. 
The organist, a Mr. Bowden, was succeeded by Alexander 
Prisson, who remained there until 1849. In 1834, Henry 
Pucher built an organ at First Church. Within a few years, 
other large downtown churches followed suit, including 
Grace Church, St. Patrick’s, First Reformed and the 
Universalist Church. Soon a public already accustomed 
to good organ and choral music was ready for a next 
step—the development of large singing societies or choral 
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unions. Newark’s first choral society was established in 
1830, led by Amos Holbrook and John W. Poinier. The 
following year, the Newark Handel and Haydn Society was 
organized largely through the efforts of Jabez Pennington, 
initially performing only simple church music and anthems. 
In 1837, Handel’s “Judas Maccabeus” was performed 
at Old First Church, a major musical milestone in a city 
just beginning a musical tradition. So successful was the 
performance that it was repeated a second time for the 
benefit of a local charity. The oratorio of Matthew Peter 
King, “The Intercession,” was performed at Grace Church 
in June 1839, and again at Trinity Church in January 1840. 
Other singing groups of this time included the Mozart 
Sacred Society and the Amateur Glee Company. While 
these were impressive groups, they tended to be short-lived. 
Yet the public’s desire for good music had been established 
and continued even though the societies vanished. 

This period was also important because for the first 
time, well-known artists began visiting Newark. Henry 
Russell, a respected English singer, sang at Trinity Church; 
Madame Caradori-Allen gave a concert in old City Hall, 
and William King, organist at Grace Church New York, 
performed in Grace Church Newark. Ole Bull, the famous 
Norwegian violinist, gave a local concert, as did Henry C. 
Timm, noted New York pianist and one of the founders of 
the New York Philharmonic Society. 



Singing Groups 

Many German singing groups also existed. The Eintracht 
Maennergesang Verein was founded in 1847, led by Henry 
Feigle. A look at the Newark directories for the period reveals 
many other groups providing a social and musical outlet for 
Newark’s German-American community, which was rather 
considerable. Another famous group was the Anon 
Choral Society, which merged with the Ladies’ Anon Singing 
Society. Gleeclubs were also popular; the best known was 
“The Four Jims,” which included James W. Alden, James 
Carter, James Gamble and James Ross. Other groups 
included the Newark Quartet Club and the Eolian Quartet. 

Opera 

In 1855, Newark witnessed its first opera. Weber’s 
“Der Freischuetz” was sung in German at the old Newark 
Theatre at Halsey and Market streets, by an opera company, 
probably from New York, and conducted by Julius Unger. 
Other operas performed about this time included, 

“La Traviata,” “Daughter of the Regiment,” “Norma,” 

“II Trovatore,” “Lucrezia Borgia” and “Cinderella.” For 
the first time, Newarkers were listening to opera sung in 
not only English but French, German and Italian. In the 
1850s and 1860s, the Newark Harmonic Society was the 
child of the Handel and Haydn Society and the Sacred 
Music Association. In its nearly 30 years of existence, 
the Society gave many important concerts. According to 
one account, “It was an oratorio society from the first, 
and at every concert an oratorio or cantata or part of one 
was performed, most of which were sung for the first 
time in Newark.” In its last season, in 1888, it performed 
Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater” and Buck’s “The Light of Asia.” 
The Newark Madrigal Club was created in 1886, and was 
made up of mixed voices gathered for a benefit of St. 
Barnabas Hospital, which was still on High Street at the 
time. The Orpheus Club came into being in 1889 under 
the direction of Samuel Augustus Ward, organist at Grace 
Church, and gave three concerts annually. It continued 
under the direction ofWard for 14 years as one of 
Newark’s most successful musical organizations. ■ 

The Star-Ledger, October 2, 1997 

Samuel Augustus Ward was at the head of one of Newark’s 
most successful musical organizations, the Orpheus Club. 

He is also remembered for the 1882 tune “Materna — 
in 1910, a publisher combined it with the Katharine Lee 
Bates poem “America, ” to create the patriotic song 
‘America the Beautiful. ” 
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Meet Three Divine Divas: 

Miss Rhapsody, 'Sassy’ and Whitney 


THREE OF THE GREATEST SINGERS OF ALL TIME-ALL AFRICAN AMERICANS— 

WERE FROM NEWARK: MISS RHAPSODY (VIOLA WELLS) (1902-1984), SARAH VAUGHAN 
(1924-1990) AND WHITNEY HOUSTON, BORN IN 1963. EACH SINGER WAS A STAR- 
THE VERY BEST IN HER FIELD AND A CREDIT TO HER HOMETOWN. 

Miss Rhapsody 



M iss Rhapsody, or Rhap, as she was known, 
was born in Newark at 21 Scott St. in the 
East Ward to Earle and Roberta Wells, who 
came north from Surry County, Va., at the 
turn of the century. At age nine she became active in 
the Thirteenth Avenue Presbyterian Church, where she 
sang in the Salika Johnson Choir. In the tradition of the 


Apollo Theater, she was attracted to show business by an 
amateur contest in New York, which she won. 

Early in her career, Miss Rhapsody performed at the 
local Elks Home and then with Sunshine Sammy at 
Charlie Roberts’ Plantation Club in Newark. From there 
she worked at the Kingsland Hut in Nutley, and sang 
at Miner’s Theater in downtown Newark, which helped 
her career take off. In the 1920s, she 
worked in clubs in Atlantic City, where 
gambling was wide-open at the time. 

In the early 1930s, she played the Club 
Chincilly in Scranton, Pa., where she 
said “nobody paid attention to a black 
woman unless they were very beautiful 
or had great gowns.” In the late 1930s, 
Miss Rhapsody went to Kansas City 
for a two-week engagement. She was so 
popular and well-received, she stayed 
14 months. Upon returning East in 
1939, she was ready for the “big time,” 
appearing with bands led by Claude 
Hawkins and Bunny Berrigan. In 1940, 
she became a mainstay at Kelly’s Stable 
on Manhattan’s 52nd Street jazz strip, 
sharing the billing with jazz giants 
including Art Tatum, Benny Carter, 

Nat King Cole, Coleman Hawkins and 
Billy Daniels. She was equally at home 
on a circuit that included the Crystal 
Cave in Washington, the Three Sixes in 
Detroit and the Blue Grass in Cleveland. 

Back home in Newark she formed 
a trio composed of Jay Cole, piano; 


Miss Rhapsody. Barbara J. Kukla Collection 
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Sarah Vaughan. The Newark Public Library 



William (Bass) Byrd, bass, and Harold Underhill, guitar, 
taking them on the road as Miss Rhapsody and Her 
Three Sportsmen of Rhythm. Tragedy struck when her 
father was murdered by a minister of a Newark church, 
prompting her to retire from performing for a time. By 
the 1960s she was back in the public eye, appearing at 
Pitt’s Place on West Market Street, where she ran the 
kitchen and sang when the band went on. Author/critic 
Sheldon Harris (Blues Who’s Who) initiated her return to 
show business. In the 1970s she became the vocalist for 
the Harlem Blues and Jazz Band, a group which played 
jazz festivals all over Europe. In 1979, a fan accidently 
stepped on her foot while she was performing in London, 
an injury that eventually caused her to lose a leg because 
of diabetes. Her career might have ended there, but 
after six months of rehabilitation she was back singing at 
the Ginger Man in New York on Sunday nights. Soon a 
newsman nicknamed her “The Uptown Alberta Hunter.” 
At the time, her friend, Hunter, a respected blues singer, 
was playing the Cookery in Greenwich Village. When 


Kenneth A. Gibson became Newark’s 
mayor in 1970, he gave Miss Rhapsody 
the key to the city, for no matter where 
she went she never failed to mention her 
hometown. A performer until the very 
end, she appeared at Sweet Basil’s in 
Greenwich Village just two weeks before 
her death in December 1984. 


The Divine Sarah 

Sarah Lois Vaughan was born in Newark 
on March 27, 1924, and died in Los 
Angeles on April 3, 1990. Her father was 
a carpenter and an amateur guitarist and 
pianist; her mother, once a laundress, 
was a choir member at First Mt. Zion 
Baptist Church. Vaughan attended 
Miller Street elementary school and later 
Arts High School. In her childhood, 
she lived on Brunswick Street. Some 
years later her parents moved to Avon 
Avenue. As a student she took piano and 
organ lessons for ten years from Miss 
Josephine King of East Orange, and 
accompanied the church choir. As a young 
girl she would sneak into a neighborhood bar to hear 
the great trumpeter Jabbo Smith play. In 1943, at age 
18, she entered an amateur vocal contest at the Apollo 
Theater on a dare from a friend and won first place. Soon 
after, she was signed by Earl (Fatha) Hines, working also 
with Dizzy Gillespie and Charlie Parker. When Billy Eckstine, 
who discovered her, formed his own band, she joined in 
June 1944. For several years she “paid a lot of hard dues,” 
singing on road trips that lasted anywhere from three 
to eight months at a time in big cities and small towns. 

In 1945, she met her soon-to-be manager and husband 
George Treadwell, who booked her in New York City’s 
Onyx Club. There, she acquired the nickname “Sassy.” 

Quickly, she moved to the top of her field, appearing 
at places like Manhattan’s Birdland. Her records began 
grossing more than $1 million annually, a staggering 
figure at the time. Vaughan’s first blockbuster record, 
“Broken-Hearted Melody,” made her an international star. 
TV guest appearances followed on shows featuring Perry 
Como, Ed Sullivan and Jackie Gleason. There was hardly a 
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major jazz musician Vaughan did not know or appear with 
on stage, but she especially enjoyed performing with the 
Count Basie and Duke Ellington orchestras. Troubled by 
tax and marital problems in the 1960s, her career waned 
for awhile. The big problem was a new style of music from 
England, exemplified by The Beatles, and its attraction to 
younger audiences. For a time it looked as if she might 
consider retirement, but “The Divine Sarah” was too 
good to be put on anybody’s shelf for long. Merv Griffin 
and Mike Douglas showcased her on national television. 
Sammy Davis Jr. encouraged her comeback. Soon she was 
appearing with prestigious groups like the Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra and at the Elollywood Bowl and the 
elegant Rainbow Room atop Rockefeller Center in New 
York. Vaughan was on top of the world again, singing for the 
presidents of France and the United States on Martinique. 
On her 50th birthday, she appeared at the White House 
to sing for President Nixon. In 1972 she appeared at the 
Newport Jazz Festival and in 1974 she was featured in a 


Whitney Houston talking to the audience before 
performing during the HBO-televised concert 
“Welcome Home Heroes with Whitney Houston” 
honoring the troops, who took part in Operation 
Desert Storm, their families, and military and 
government dignitaries. US Government / 
Military / Mark Kettenhofen 

PBS special. Throughout the 1970s she 
toured the world to the delight of concert 
fans on every continent. 

Why was she so popular for so long? 

If you look at press clippings and reviews, 
and talk to people who heard her in concert, 
you hear the same things: “She was the 
greatest singing talent in the world today,” 
She was the first female vocalist to improvise 
freely in the bebop style. Her ability 
went beyond jazz and pop. Some said her 
effortless range could have made her on 
opera star. Mel Torme said Sarah possessed 
the “best vocal instrument of any singer 
working in the popular field.” Moveover, 
“her vocal powers remained undiminished 
over a half-century.” As one critic said, 

“she left other older forms of jazz behind 
and developed a seductively cool style that 
was to enable her to keep in the forefront 
of jazz development into the 1970s.” 

On May 31, 1987, Mayor Kenneth Gibson presented Sarah 
Vaughan widi the key to the city as she appeared to sing in 
the Midsummer Nights-in-die-Parlc program at Branch Brook 
Park. When she came home, which was often, she would 
stop in at the Key Club downtown or perhaps even sing in 
the Mt. Zion Choir. “It’s die church music I love best— 
that’s the music I really want to hear,” she said. In 1982, her 
impromptu performance of the jazz tune “Litde Darlin’” 
at a local school left students and teachers spellbound. 

Rev. Granville Seward, Mt. Zion’s pastor, chose two of her 
signature songs, “Someone to Watch Over Me,” and “Send 
in the Clowns,” as die focal points of his April 2, 1990, funeral 
service for Newark’s “Sassy.” Two white horses and coachmen 
decked out in top hats and tails took her to her final resting 
place in Bloomfield’s Glenwood Cemetery. Her granite 
tombstone is embellished with a baby grand piano. When 
asked the inevitable question of where she was front and 
where she got her start, Vaughan would look people straight 
in the eye and tell them, “I’m from Newark, New Jersey!” 
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Whitney Houston 

The youngest of Newark’s three divas is Whitney Houston, 
born in Newark August 9, 1963, to John and Emily 
(Cissy) Houston. Cissy Houston, a star in her own right, 
was born Emily Drinkard in 1933 and appeared with the 
Drinkard Singers, a group that eventually included her 
nieces Dee Dee and Dionne Warwick. She also was lead 
vocalist with the Sweet Inspirations, a group that appeared 
as background for vocalists Solomon Burke, Wilson Pickett 
and dozens of other popular singers. Some of Cissy 
Houston’s best-known records include “I’ll Be There,” 
“Be My Baby,” “Think It Over,” and “Tomorrow.” In 
recent years, she’s devoted herself to directing Newark’s 
New Hope Baptist Church Choir. John Houston, Whitney’s 
father, was executive secretary with the Newark Central 
Planning Board during the Gibson administration. 
Whitney, like other famous members of her family, grew 


up singing at church and school. Imagine having a mother 
like Cissy Houston to train and guide you when you are 
interested in a professional musical career. Not only does 
Whitney Houston have an inspiring voice, she is beautiful— 
a former fashion model who as a teenager appeared in 
the pages of Vogue, Seventeen and Cosmopolitan. After 
graduating in 1981 from Mt. St. Dominic Academy in 
Caldwell, she signed with Arista Productions. In 1986, she 
hit the top of the pop charts and won several Grammies. 
Whitney Houston’s rise to the top of the national pop 
charts was based upon careful career planning, personal 
style and hard work. The 3 3-year-old superstar puts her 
faith above all else. As she has often said, “It’s important 
to anchor yourself to God,” noting that “prayer helps 
a lot.” As one critic pointed out, she’s “at home with 
up-tempo R’n’B and disco,” and especially effective on 
ballads. ■ The Star-Ledger, February 20, 1997 


Great Italian-American 
Entertainers Lit Up City’s Name 

STELLAR ENTERTAINERS FROM NEWARK’S ITALIAN-AMERICAN COMMUNITY PUT 
THE CITY’S NAME AT THE TOP OF THE MARQUEE OVER THE YEARS. 

PERHAPS THE MOST FAMOUS ARE CONNIE FRANCIS AND FRANKIE VALLI. 


Connie Francis 

onnie Francis, whose given name was Concetta 
Maria Franconero, was the only daughter of a 
Newark Italian blue-collar family. Her father, 
George, who longed to be an entertainer, saw his 
opportunity to enter the world of show business through his 
talented daughter. TJirough his intense desire to be musically 
productive, he drove his daughter to near distraction. 

Young Connie, who was born in 1938, was sent to music 
school to take accordion lessons when she was 3. Soon, 
she was singing at family gatherings, community socials, 
church functions and an endless variety of other social 
affairs. In 1950, she appeared on Arthur Godfrey’s popular 
“Talent Scout” television show. Soon after she performed 
on “Startime,” a TV show for young audiences. Following 
“Startime,” Connie began appearing in clubs and lounges. 
Eventually, she signed a recording contract with MGM 
records, a near-disaster until her final recording session 


when she introduced “Who’s Sorry Now.” It was an instant 
hit, and she was an instant star. 

In the years that followed she made more dian two dozen 
extremely successful records and appeared all over America 
and Europe. Connie Francis tan clubs appeared everywhere. 
With the British musical invasion led by the Beatles, the 
music she sang faded in popularity. Yet Connie remained 
on the concert circuit until 1974, when she was robbed and 
raped at knifepoint at a New York motel where she was 
staying during an appearance at the Westbury Music Fair. 
Mental agonies, a throat operation and the gangland slaying 
of her brother, a series of miscarriages, failed marriages and 
a continuing uncomfortable relationship with her father 
resulted in commitment to a psychiatric hospital, where she 
was diagnosed as manic-depressive. Nevertheless, a musical 
comeback was in the offing. Soon, Connie was performing 
again to full houses of admiring middle-aged tans, cheering 
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her successful return. Four times in 
her career she’s been named Best Singer 
of the Year. She’s also received many 
gold and platinum record awards. 

Frankie Valli and the 
Four Seasons 

Frankie Valli, born in 1937 as Frankie 
Castelluccio, also grew up in a blue-collar 
community in Newark. His father worked 
for the old Lionel Train Co. In his youth, 
Frankie frequented the Adams Theater in 
Newark and the Paramount in New York, 
where all the tops acts of the day 
performed. He was particularly impressed 
by Frank Sinatra and, in later years, 
attributed his style in part to Dinah 
Washington. Counted among his more 
contemporary influences were the Four 
Freshmen, the Hi-Los and die Modernaires. 
Frankie’s three-octave range—and 
distinctive falsetto—made the Four 
Seasons one of the hottest musical groups 
of the 1950s. Originally called the Four 
Lovers, the group chanced its name to 
the Four Seasons after a performance 
at a New Jersey bowling alley. Within a 
short time, the group recorded an early 
hit—“Sherri.” When the tune was aired 
on Dick Clark’s “American Bandstand,” 
it shot the group to stardom. In 1968, 
the Four Seasons had another big hit, 
“Can’t Take My Eyes Off of You.” 

It became die nation’s No. 1 hit. From 
1968-72, the group fell front favor, 
and in 1977 the members broke up. 

The following year Frankie went solo. 
During his career Frankie Valli sold more 
than 100 million records, not bad 
for a working-class guy front Newark. ■ 
The Star-Ledger, Jarmary 11, 2001 

Above: Connie Francis in 1964. 

Below: Frankie Valli, left, his wife Randy 
and their child with Mayor Sharpe fames in 
In the background are then-Councilmen 
Henry Martinez and Ralph Grant. 

The Newark Public Library 
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City Was at the Center of Movie Industry, 
Grand Entertainment 

NOT ONLY WAS NEWARK ONE OF THE NATION’S GREAT CENTERS 
OF THEATERS AND MOVIE HOUSES, IT ACTUALLY CONTRIBUTED TO THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY. 



efore that, it was an important center for legitimate 
theater, vaudeville, and even burlesque. A line 
in the play “Gypsy” describes Newark as a theatre 
town only a “deep breath away from New York.” 


One early theatrical reference is to a production at Arch 
Gifford’s Tavern at Broad and Market streets. And it 
is known that Capt. Jabez Parkhurst opened the South 
School, or Literary Institution in Lincoln Park with a 
presentation of “Gripis” in the latter part of the 18th 


century. During most of the 19th century, four large halls, 
Washington, Mechanic, Military, and Library, were used 
for all types of “sedate” musical and literary presentations. 
Not until 1847, however, was the first real theater built in 
Newark at the corner of Market and Halsey streets. 

In 1870, Newark’s John Wesley Hyatt invented 
celluloid, and in 1888 local clergyman and inventor Rev. 
Hannibal Goodwin turned Hyatt’s celluloid invention 
into practical movie film. Albert O. Petit of East Orange 


Empire Theater on Washington Street, circa 1910. The Newark Public Library 
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theater at Broad and Fulton streets across from First Baptist 
Peddie Memorial Church. Here, some of the nation’s finest 
actors performed to packed houses of proud Newarkers. 

In 1922, die old Newark Sunday Call newspaper boasted that 
Newark’s legitimate theaters and movie houses numbered 62. 
These included two legitimate dieaters, five devoted to 
vaudeville, eight major theaters in the downtown district, 
and 47 other movie dieaters scattered throughout the city. 

The Call stated that “It is reasonable to estimate that 
100,000 persons daily patronized the theatres of Newark.” 

For many people who lived through the Great Depression 
and the busy years of World War II, the movies became 
a best Friday and/or Saturday night friend. Some of 
Newark’s theaters live on in their memories. These included 
the Branford, the city’s largest and most elegant house 
which seated 3,100. Built in 1941 by 
Emil Zucker and Herman Steiner, it was 
named for one of the Connecticut towns 
that original Newarkers came from in 
1666. Other great structures include: 
Loew’s State, 2,700 seats; Proctor’s 
Palace, 2,500 seats; Kenney’s, 2,100 seats; 
Terminal, 1,800 seats; Orpheum, 1,693 
seats; Miner’s Empire, 1,605 seats; 
Newark, 1,589 seats; Lyric, 1,466 seats; 
Broad, 1,460 seats; Proctor’s Roof, 

1,450 seats; Brand, 1,250 seats; Paramount, 
1,200 seats; Court, 800 seats; Goodwin, 
761 seats. In addition to these downtown 
houses, Newark’s neighborhoods were 
dotted with unusually fine movie houses 
that drew local neighborhood crowds. 

Yet all did not remain perfect in 
movieland. Signs of decline were 
generally marked in the late 1940s and 
1950s with the advent of television, 
changing city neighborhoods, the flight 
to the suburbs, and an increasing ease 
of movement. Newark’s last two movie 
houses, the Paramount and the Adams 
went dark in 1986 when their insurance 
rates increased 500 percent. ■ 

The Star-Ledger, January ii, 2001 


Proctor’s Palace Theatre on Market Street, 
built in 1915. The Newark Public Library / 
Gail Malmgreen 


manufactured the first movie machine for Thomas Edison, 
and John F. Ott, a mechanic who worked for Edison, has 
been described as Edison’s or the world’s first film actor. 

Newark’s first real movie house was opened in 1897 at 
Market Street near Washington Street. The admission was 
a dime. Before the movie house became king of Newark’s 
entertainment interest, there were several legitimate theaters 
in town. One of them, the Grand Opera House, was located 
at Washington and Marshall streets (originally erected as a 
skating rink). When Miner’s Newark dieater opened in 1886, 
it was the latest word in theatrical production, complete with 
an orchestra floor, a large balcony and gallery and luxury 
boxes, and up-to-date stage equipment. In 1911, Morris L. 
Selesinger build the Orpheum Theater at 3 8 5 Washington 
St. and New York’s Shubert family built an elegant legitimate 
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The Newark Schools Stadium was opened with great festivity on October iy, 1925. There was a gala circus attended by 10,000 schoolchildren 
and 8,000 spectators. The Newark Public Library 


City’s Great Stadiums 
Provided Entertainment to All 


Ice Skating Rinks 

W inter skating provided Newark with one 
of its first large meeting or sports centers. 
Both the Branch Brook and the Passaic 
River could be somewhat “uncertain and 
dangerous places” for skaters, and William H. Earl’s pond 
in the “lower part of town” was only available for two 
years until he drained it “to prevent trespassing and damage 
to his land.” To provide some sort of winter sports, 
the city council approved $200 for the construction of a 
dam on a pond on the edge of the meadows, but muskrats 
burrowed through the dam, letting out the water and putting 
an end to both the $200 and the pond. “Activity then 
reverted to Earl’s pond, fencing it, and erecting a warming 
room within its limits, after which any reasonable price of 
admission can be charged,” the Daily Advertiser reported. 


“In January 1869,” the Advertiser’s reporter wrote, 

“a new rink opened, and it looked very inviting, and will 
undoubtedly be the most popular resort Newark people 
have.” A spacious promenade for friends of the skaters 
surrounded the facility along the northern side, providing 
space for sitting and restrooms for ladies and gentlemen. 
Over the door was a bandshell and hundreds of decorative 
gas jets, which made the scene radiant. The rink opened 
on February 8, 1869. In April of that year, the area was 
transformed into a ballroom and auditorium. The floor 
was laid with 6-by-8-foot wooden pallets at a cost of 
$3,000. The improvement made the rink one of the largest 
assembly halls in the state, capable of seating more than 
4,000 people. Newark now had its first entertainment 
palace for sports and culture. 
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The Sussex Avenue Armory 

One of the most impressive buildings erected in Newark 
near the end of the 19th century was the Sussex Avenue 
Armory, located at Sussex, Dickerson, Jay and Hudson 
streets. It was of medieval design, opened in 1899 just 
after the Spanish-American War and was home of the First 
Infantry Regiment of the New Jersey National Guard. 
During World War I, it sent more than 1,000 Newark 
boys off to service. In World War II, it served inductees 
for medical examination, and during the Newark riots of 
July 1967 it served as a temporary local jail. During its 
nearly 75-year existence, the armory served as a venue for 
prizefights, track meets, wrestling matches, expositions 
and concerts in addition to its original military purpose. 

In August 1920, it was home tor the Larry Hill-Fred Fulton 
fight, which pulled in a gate of more than $110,000, 
and it was the place 6,000 women stormed when Rudolph 
Valentino failed to make a second night appearance. 

In i960, Frank Sinatra packed the house singing for a 
John F. Kennedy rally. But as time passed, so did some of 
the use for the building. Its value as a military installation 
was questioned in 1963 when the New Jersey Department 
of Defense offered it for sale. Maintenance was put 
at $40,000, while its annual rental recovery was only 
$ 15,000. When it was built the infantry walked into battle, 
but by the mid-20th century, it was riding into battle 
and the drilling field became less and less important. 

The New Jersey 29th Infantry Division and the 50th 
Armored Division were moved to a new home in 
East Orange. So September 30, 1969, marked the end 
of the landmark. 


The Newark Schools Stadium 

For some time, Newarkers had talked of building a large 
stadium that would support the games played by the 
city’s 70,000 schoolchildren. In neighboring East Orange, 
a similar facility, Ashland Stadium, had already been 
constructed by floating a bond issue supported by the 
city’s board of education. As the Sunday Call observed in 
January 1923, if East Orange with a population of slightly 
over 50,000 could build a stadium capable of seating 7,200 
for approximately $100,000, then why could not Newark 
with its population of nearly a half-million follow suit? It 
was suggested that a stadium commission be established 
composed of several members of the school board and 
prominent members of the business community, and that 
2 5 percent of gate receipts be set aside toward the reduction 
of the debt. The city already owned land at Roseville 
and Bloomfield Avenues. The new sports enclosure was 
to be classical in design, was to be constructed of concrete 
and was designed to host several sports, including a 
football field, seven tennis courts, a running track, jumping 
pits and a baseball diamond, with dressing rooms and 
showers. It was suggested that professional sports could 
use it too. The dream was realized on October 17, 1925, 
when the key to the facility was presented to Peter A. 
Cavicchia, president of the Newark Board of Education. 
The event was celebrated with a gala circus attended by 
10,000 schoolchildren and 8,000 spectators. “The festivities 
began with a circus parade of more than a mile of gorgeous 
costumes, beautiful floats and unique mirth-provoking 
clowns, after which various numbers followed in quick 
succession.” (Newark School Bulletin, November 1925.) 

Included in the opening gala parade 
were drill teams, clog dancers and a 
human p5namid. “In the four corners 
of the field were high school girls in 
brilliant flame-tinted and honeydew 
costumes, executing a colorful balloon 
dance. ... It was a sight that held the 
audience spellbound.” At last the city 
had a great new stadium! 



Sussex Avenue Armory. 
Robert Hartman 
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Laurel Garden 

Popular boxing mecca located along Springfield Avenue 
in the early 20th century, Laurel Garden, also known as 
Kurt’s Coliseum, was in its heyday in the 1920s and 1930s. 
In its early days it was also known lor picnics, outings, 
pageants and festivals. As an arena, it lasted until 1959, 
when the Newark News reported that “truck drivers and 
their helpers were carting away stray items like chairs 
and ring mats. ... They gave a barrel of old boxing gloves 
to one of the workmen and picked up the microphone 
that was used for their boxing and wrestling shows, strolled 
through the front door and were out of business.” 

But during its early days, Laurel Garden was famous. 
Anodter article in the News in August 1957 mentioned 
that during the “good old days” some of the best fighters 
climbed into die ring there. Boxing was introduced to the 
garden by Charley Weinert in 1918, and the list of fighters to 
battie there included Mickey Walker, Tony Canzoneri, Harry 
Greb, Billy Petrolle, Joe and Vince Dundee and Young Bob 
Fitzsimmons. Luis Angel Firpo’s first two American fights 
were there, Max Schmeling fought in its ring and heavy¬ 
weight James J. Braddock knocked out George Gemus tiiere 
in 1929. In 1937 the garden, “probably the only sport arena 
east of the Mississippi River built entirely of wood,” was 
badly damaged by fire. During the 1940s and ‘50s, it slipped 
into relative obscurity and survived with occasional televised 
boxing matches such as the one between Joey Giardello and 
Hurley Sanders. In 1946, die city closed die place as a fire 
menace, but Public Safety Director John B. Keenan allowed 
the Zemel Brodiers to reopen it as fire hazards were abated. 
Still, by 1957 even the occasional wrestling match could not 
save the place, and it was replaced by a parking lot in 1959. 

The Garden That Wasn’t 

Between die end of World War I and the Crash of 1929, 
Newark dreamed of building a Madison Square Garden-type 
sport center downtown. The first attempt was made by 
the Newark Garden Corp. in 1927. Newark and Manhattan 
businessmen purchased the steel girders from the recentiy 
demolished Madison Square Garden and stored them in 
Hoboken. It was to have cost $2 million and have a 
seating capacity of 10,000 to 11,000. A contract was signed 
in October 1927, and construction was scheduled for 
completion in the fall of 1928. Stock hi the enterprise was 
offered for sale, and a hockey team was established to 
represent Newark in die Canadian-American Hockey League. 
The first Ballantine Brewery site was purchased and cleared, 


and boxer Jack Dempsey came to Newark to encourage the 
venture. But everything collapsed on October 29, 1929, 
when a receiver was appointed to safeguard investors’ funds. 
The land eventually was bought back by P. Ballantine. 

Another plan for a sports arena was developed in April 
1926, with negotiations to purchase Center Market Place, 
a site surrounded by Commerce and Mulberry streets, 
Raymond Boulevard and Commerce Court. This ambitious 
plan called for a 30-story, 500-room hotel and an arena 
capable of seating 3,500. The Newark Nnvs reported: 

“The theater, auditorium and sports arena will provide a 
badly needed recreation center for Newark and vicinity.” In 
October 1926, another plan was proposed for a sports arena 
at 878-880 Broad St. Its doorway would be on Lafayette 
Street. Architectural sketches were drawn, but the site never 
became reality. In 1927, die Newark Auditorium Inc. began 
negotiations to purchase a site at Washington and James 
streets for a hotel arena. But this failed, too. In 1934, a group 
suggested the conversion of the Center Market building 
to an arena. The basement would be used for parking, the 
main floor as a shopping center and bus terminal, and an 
additional floor would serve as a sports auditorium. By 
1946, Newark’s Central Planning Board recommended in its 
master plan a convention hall and sports center at Raymond 
Boulevard, McCarter Highway and Mulberry Street. 

Ruppert Stadium 

Maybe the best-known of all of Newark’s stadiums, 
Ruppert Stadium was built in 1926, designed by Charles 
A. Davids, and razed in 1967. During its rather brief 
existence, it served as home for the famous Newark Bears 
and Eagles, and also became a sports center for East Side 
High School and sports-minded residents of the Ironbound. 
While it served as a high school sports field, it also was 
used as a full-fledged minor league baseball site for both 
the Bears and Eagles. It was located in the meadows near 
the Passaic River and named for Jacob Ruppert, the beer 
baron owner of the New York Yankees. It was designed 
with a seating capacity of 12,000, but could hold overflow 
crowds of up to 22,000. Its fence was 410 feet from home 
plate, a definite sign of a major league baseball park. In 
the era of segregated baseball, it served as home for both 
the white and black pennant-winning minor league teams 
of the 1930s, and it was considered one of the very best 
facilities in both leagues. Its disadvantages were that it was 
located a considerable distance from most of residential 
Newark, requiring a long trolley ride to the field at the 
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The old Newark Bears playing at Ruppert Stadium in the 1940s or ‘yos. The Newark Public Library 


far end of Wilson Avenue. It was also in the midst of heavy 
industry, and on occasion the smoke from burning dumps 
forced games to halt. As attendance dropped in the 1940s, 
and the African-American baseball stars were making their 
way into the major leagues, the Yankees offered the stadium 
to the city for $325,000. The sale included approximately 
15 acres bounded by Wilson Avenue and Avenues K and L. 
Nearby was the newly built Newark Union Motor Truck 
Terminal of the Port Authority, and a recently constructed 
soccer field. In 1952, Newark acquired the property upon 
the recommendation of School Superintendent John S. 
Herron. It was Iris thought that the sale offered a wonderful 
opportunity for the city to expand its recreational facilities, 
but the move was frowned upon by the Newark News, 
which said in November 1952, “If the Ironbound section 
needs a stadium, it needs modern school buildings 
even more. How much will it cost to operate this new 
establishment, out of funds the city hasn’t got?” 


City Swimming Pools 

The 19 th century swimming holes were replaced by modern 
city swimming pools in the third and fourth decades of the 
20th century. No longer were kids skinny-dipping in the old 
Morris Canal or Passaic River. In 1954, a Newark News 
article mentioned that an average 6 0,000 Newarkers used one 
of the city’s modern pools daily before 4 p.m. and 300,000 
flooded into city pools during the morning or early evening 
hours. The history of the pools was clouded, however, 
with political questions over delays in construction and with 
health problems going back to the beginning of the 20th 
century, when they were associated with the old bathhouses 
at Morris and Summer avenues and Walnut Street. These 
sites later were to be abandoned and were little more than 
communal bathtubs. The first “modern” pools opened 
at Morris Avenue and Wilson Avenue, and by 1916 had 
fallen victim to politics. In 1921, Mayor Charles P. Gillen 
proposed that the old reservoir at Branch Brook Park at 
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Clifton Avenue be converted into an outdoor pool, but 
construction was opposed by the Essex County Park 
Commission, and that battle was eventually taken all the 
way to the state Supreme Court. Instead, the Rotunda Pool 
at Clifton Avenue was built on the site of the old city stables, 
and a site in Boylan Street near South Orange Avenue 
was selected for another pool. By 1937, construction was 
less than 40 percent complete and had already cost more 
than a million dollars. At this point the city commission 
approved an appropriation of $500,000 to complete the 
projects. But once again political arguing arose, and the 
whole undertaking stopped. Fortunately, the New Deal’s 
Works Progress Administration came to the rescue with 
the needed money. Hayes Park West and East pools were 
consequently opened in the summer of 1940, and the other 
projects were completed the following year. Construction 
took five years, and the bill was $1,300,000, of which 
Newark shared $680,000. 

The Ironbound Stadium 

Construction of this park began in 1966, but six years later 
it was still uncompleted. In the meantime vandals damaged 
the structure’s interior, and soil seepage contributed to a 
major health hazard. Poor planning was generally blamed 
for a variety of problems, including faulty location of pole 
vaults, placement of basketball courts and similar problems 
throughout the stadium. As a remedy, Mayor Kenneth 
Gibson appealed for the creation of a recreation and parks 
department, noting that, “We must have a recreation pro¬ 
gram before we can operate the stadium.” ( The Star-Ledger, 
April 1972.) But the stadium’s problems did not end. In 
1987, the soccer field closed with the discovery of PCBs, 
and by 1993 $4 million was needed to remedy the situation. 
In 1997 the doors again closed; however, work on the ice 
skating rink resulted in a rededication in November 1998, 
and in spite of the stadium’s problems, it was considered 
by the community as “a place to play rather than in the 
streets.” ( The Star-Ledger, November 1998.) 

The JFK Recreation Center 

The John F. Kennedy Recreation Center, built in 1968 at 
211 W. Kinney St., in the heart of the Central Ward, was 
originally planned as a skating arena. At the time of its 
construction, ice skating was opposed by former Central 
Ward Councilman Dennis Westbrooks on the ground that 
local youngsters had no interest in the sport. By September 
1978, The Star-Ledger reported that the center was plagued 


by broken toilets, clogged showers, faulty wiring and 
destroyed water fountains. In 1981, the paper further not¬ 
ed the center was suffering heavy vandalism as well as 
experiencing internal electrical, heating and plumbing 
difficulties. After being closed for a number of years, JFK 
was to reopen in May 1989. A commendation and financial 
aid from the Trust for Public Land, a San Francisco-based 
agency, placed the center back in use under the theory 
that recreational activities are a strong deterrent to crime. 

The Branch Brook Park Roller Rink 

The new rink at Branch Brook Park, in the former reservoir, 
opened in 1994 as a roller skating rink, replacing the 
former ice skating rink that was destroyed by fire in 1987. 

It is located in the southern end of the park near the rebuilt 
boathouse, and is designed to accommodate 1,200 people. 
Included in the complex are two party rooms, a snack bar, 
a pro shop, a lounge and an up-to-date lighting and sound 
system. There is also an 80-space parking garage. The total 
space in the building is 30,000 square feet and the rectangular 
rink is some 13,250 square feet. The construction, costing 
a total of $3.2 million, began in 1993 and was completed in 
the fall of 1994. The facility is a shared project of Newark 
and Essex County, and was also designed to host boxing, 
wresding and basketball. The annual rent from the county 
to the city is $239,000. The city is to hire a management firm 
to run the rink. The Star-Ledger in October 1994 described 
Mayor Sharpe James as calling die operation a “unique 
partnership between the city and county.” 

Riverfront Stadium 

The home of the recently resurrected Newark Bears, 
brainchild of Newark native son and former New York 
Yankees catcher Rick Cerone, has just completed its 
second successful season. The stadium is built on the site 
of Seth Boyden’s factory and the foundations of the old 
Hewes and Phillips factory that made the famous 
19th century Corlis steam engine. The 120,000-square-foot 
stadium was built in a bowl created by the removal 
of 70,000 yards of dirt. The entire property occupies 
approximately 8.5 acres and is bound by Broad, Bridge 
and Division streets and McCarter Highway. It is an im¬ 
portant “destination point” that continues to draw people 
back downtown and keep Newark alive at night. Last year 
280,000 attended ballgames and other events at the new 
stadium, and this year the figure increased to 300,000. ■ 
The Star-Ledger, November 8 and ij, 2001 
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1666-1669 

The township of Newark settled in May by immigrants 
front Connecticut led by Robert Treat. 

The Rev. Abraham Pierson, first minister, commenced 
his official duties in Newark. The Hackensack tribe 
was compensated for exchange of lands by Captain 
Robert Treat on March 13. 

A meeting was held at Divident Hill to fix an official 
boundary between Newark and Elizabeth. Nine men from 
Elizabeth and Newark selected Divident Hill and Weequahic 
stream as the dividing line between die two communities. 
On May 24 the first five selectmen were chosen. 

1670-1679 

It was agreed that the salt meadows would be divided 
among several Newarkers. 

It was agreed that any 20 freeholders could transact the 
business of the township. Robert Treat returned to 
Connecticut, where he later became governor. 

All male residents were put on alert because of possible 
hostile behavior of area Native Americans. 

Philip Carteret returned to New Jersey as governor 
following a brief period of Dutch control. The historic 
Meeker House was built in the southern part of Newark 
and stood until 1933. 

Worries mounted over a Native American attack. 

Governor Carteret granted a warrant for 200 acres of land, 
meadows for parsonage ground, landing places, a school, 
townhouse and marketplace. Newark’s first school was 
established. John Catlin was hired to teach children and 
servants as much English reading, writing and arithmetic as 
he could. Joseph Waters was chosen “Packer of Meat for 
the Town” according to an order of the General Assembly. 
David Ogden was chosen messenger for the town court 
and John Curtis was named treasurer. 

Newark’s township boundary was extended west to the 
top of the Orange Mountains. 

For better township security, it was decided to have a 
night watch. 

1680-1689 



A 19th-century drawing depicts settlers arriving in Newark 
in May 1666. The Newark Public Library 


treasurer, and Edward Lyon was named fence viewer, the 
person who enforces fencing laws. 

1683 The first poor person was provided for by town authorities. 

1684 A committee of 12 men was chosen to deal with the 
governor of the province. 

1685 It was agreed to pay those who lulled wolves, 5 shillings a 
head for each grown animal. 

1686 Joseph Waters and John Brown Jr. were selected to 
“seal measures and weights” in the townsliip. 

1690 John Turner and Thomas Ludington were selected by the 
town officials to survey the Newark Swamp. 


1690-1699 

1692 John Prudden was called to be Newark’s third minister, 
with an annual salary of 50 pounds and free firewood for 
as long as he was so employed. Welfare aid was extended 
to the community’s poor. 

1693 Joseph Wood was admitted to the town as a planter. 

1694 John Treat and Azariah Crane were chosen as deputies 
for a yearlong term. 

1695 The first sawmill was built in the township. 

1696 By virtue of a patent granted by the Proprietors of East 
Jersey, the public lands and streets were vested in John 
Curtis, John Treat, Theophilus Pierson and Robert Young. 

1697 John Lindley was chosen as fence viewer. 

1698 The first tanning business was established by Azariah Crane. 

1699 Edward Bell was selected township constable for the year. 


1700 


The township of Newark agreed to enlarge tire town bound¬ 
aries. The township decided that no planter could invite 
outsiders to settle in Newark. Violation penalty: 5 pounds. 
Surveyors were appointed to extend tire highways, “to lay 
our highways as far as the mountain, if need be.” 

Gov. Carteret noted: “At Newark is made great quantities of 
cider, exceeding any we can have from New England, Rhode 
Island or Long Island.” Thomas Johnson was chosen town 


1700-1709 

1700 An early schoolhouse was erected on Market Street, 
between Halsey and Broad streets. 

1701 The Rev. Jabez Wakenran moved to the parsonage 
and was granted 10 acres of the meadow and 60 acres 
of upland. 

1704 The township hired a shepherd to guard sheep on the 
town’s western slopes. 


Facing page: illustration from Adolph Treidler’s prize-winning 250th anniversary celebration poster, 
“Robert Treat directing landing of founders of Newark,” 1916. The Newark Public Library. 
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1705 Samuel Harrison and William Camp were instructed to 
survey the vacant land at die landing. 

1706 “It is voted, titat if any Person or Persons do set Fire 
within the Common Line, or Neck, or Meadow, before 
Notice be given by the Beat of die Drum, he or they shall 
forfeit 20 shillings.” 

1708 Walls put up for a new church. The building was large 
enough for the entire population, but the interior was not 
completed for 30 years. 

1709 Newark Township offered the position of minister to 
Mr. Bowers with an annual salary of 70 pounds. 

1710-1719 

1710 Newarkers began setding the Whippany area. 

1711 Residents of Newark were asked whether they were willing 
to come to an agreement with the residents of Elizabeth¬ 
town for settling die Bounds between die two places. 

1713 Newark granted its charter by Queen Anne. 

1714 First schoolhouse opened. 

1715 “All unruly Cattel and horses being found trespassing in 
the Common field, die owner of such unruly Creature 
Shall pay to the Pounder or pounders when pounded, 
One Shilling and sixpence.” 

1716 David Ogden chosen assessor for the provincial tax and 
Samuel Conger tax collector. 

1718 On March 17, it was agreed to renew the Line between 
Newark and Ackquackonong. 

1719 System of assessing residents for the support of the poor 
was established. 

1720-1729 

1720 Local residents began to mine copper. 

1721 Stone quarried for building purposes. First freestone 
quarried for market. 

1725 John Crane appointed sheep master. 

1726 John Baldwin Jr. and John Crane Jr. chosen assessor 
and rate maker. 

1728 Eliphalet Johnson and Jonathan Ward appointed 
“Town Overseers of the Poor.” 

1729 Edward Riggs was appointed fence viewer and 
John Kinney, pounder. 

1730-1739 

1730 Newark “Watering place” settled and tamting industry 
began. 

1731 Authority given by township for persons seeking to 
“dig for Mines.” 

1732 The London Church Missionary Society sent out 
missionaries, including some who settled at Elizabethtown 
and other places near Newark, where they occasionally 
preached and used the Anglican Book of Common Prayer 

1733 Heavy rains drove Josiah Ogden to harvest wheat on 
Sunday, resulting in his leaving Old First Church. 


1734 Trinity Church founded with the help of Ogden and others, 
“who took occasion to leave the Presbyterians in conse¬ 
quence of the rigor which he was received for saving his 
grain in a wet harvest on the Sabbath.” 

1735 A Mr. Webb used the burying place for pasture that year. 

1736 Old First’s Rev. Aaron Burr Sr. preached first sermon in 
the wilderness of Hanover. 

1738 Aaron Burr ordained and installed as pastor of Old First 
Church. John Barnes, alias John Greenwood, alias 
John Thompson, alias George Grown, robbed Thomas 
Bailey’s house three times and was sentenced to die in 
Newark’s first public execution. 

1739 Thomas Longworth was appointed clerk for recording 
of strays. 

1740-1749 

1740 Famed English clergyman George Whitefield visited 
Newark and preached at Old First Church during the 
Great Awakening. 

1741 The burying yard was leased to Dr. William Turner for the 
ensuing year. 

1742 Township officials voted to fine any person who cuts trees 
on the parsonage grounds, with one half the penalty going 
to die complainer and die other half for die use of the poor. 

1743 Fine of 20 shillings ordered for anybody cutting trees in 
township; money went to help support die poor. 

1744 David Brainerd, missionary to Native Americans, 
ordained at Old First. 

1745 Great excitement occurred arising from contention between 
the settiers and the English proprietors over land tides. 

1746 Two great land riots occurred in Newark. King George II 
granted Trinity Church (now Trinity and St. Philip’s 
Cathedral) its charter. 

1748 First commencement of the College of New Jersey, later 
Princeton University, took place in the Presbyterian Church 
on Broad Street. 

1749 The second commencement of the College of New Jersey 
(Princeton) was moved to New Brunswick from Newark. 

1750-1759 

1750 Major controversy arose between Hugh Robarts and 
John Robarts concerning the bounds of the meadow 
called Parsonage Meadow near die mouth of Bound Creek. 

1751 Israel Baldwin, John Sydenham, Isaac Pierson and 
Thomas Brown appointed surveyors ofhighways. 

1752 The Rev. Aaron Burr Sr. married Esther Edwards, daughter 
of famed minister Jonathan Edwards. 

1753 Burr secured a provincial charter from Gov. Belcher for The 
First Presbyterian Church, the name tiiat the church uses today. 

1754 Joint Dod III was appointed assessor of county and poor rates. 

1756 Aaron Burr Jr. bom on Broad Street in the Presbyterian manse. 

1757 The Rev. Aaron Burr Sr. died in Princeton at the early 
age of 41. 
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A mural by Francis D. Millett 
at the Essex County Courthouse 
depicts a grand jury 
rebuking colonial Chief Justice 
Frederick Smyth in 1774 
for scoffing at colonists who 
protested the “imaginary 
tyranny” of the British. 

The Newark Public Library 


1760-1769 

1760 The Rev. Andrew Burnaby, vicar of Greenwich, 
visited Newark. “Except for the Trinity Church steeple, 
he saw nothing noteworthy. The square old sandstone 
Presbyterian church, while stout and spacious, had 

no architectural distinction. The county courthouse and 
riot-scarred jail were not worth noting.” 

1761 First lodge of New Jersey Free Masons organized at 
Newark’s Rising Sun Tavern. 

1762 Discussions over dividing the parsonage lands. 

1763 End of die French and Indian War. 

1764 Fifty pounds raised for the poor. 

1765 First subscription library established in Newark. 

1766 Officials allowed residents to “take Care of their Flay 
in the Meadows, the 24th of this Ins’t March.” 

1767 Florse racing in Newark began. Jabez Flarrison elected 
overseer of the highways. 

1768 Matthias Ward started a stage line to Paulus Hook 
(Jersey City). Two stages sent off daily. 

1769 Argument in election of freeholders for town. Election 
challenged by majority of Town Meeting members. 

1770-1779 

1770 William Halsey, Newark’s first mayor, was born in 
Short Hills. 

1772 Officials voted to allow “any Cattle that shall be found 
trespassing in the Salt to be pounded by the Person who 
shall find them trespassing, and that die Poundage shall 
receive it of the owner of Cattle—and that John Crane be 
Pound Keeper at 3d. p. Head.” Four rival stage lines came 
to Newark on ti'ips between New York and Philadelphia. 

1773 Officials voted to raise 10 pounds for the poor. 

1774 Newark Academy founded. 

1775 Gen. George Washington passed through Newark on 
his way to assume command of the Continental Army at 
Cambridge, Mass. Newark enthusiastically received 
John Adams, John Hancock and other members of the 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and New York delegations 
on official visit. 


776 On Nov. 22, Washington entered Newark on his retreat 
through New Jersey with a force of 3,500 troops. Thomas 
Paine began to write “The American Crisis,” containing 
the quotation: “These are the times that try men’s souls.” 
Lord Cornwallis lived in Newark from November 28 
until late December while Washington moved his troops 
south toward the Delaware River. 

777 The population of Newark was about 1,000, with 
141 dwelling houses. 

778 No poor money raised this year. Officials voted to 
make “all Cattle, Horse, Hogs, Sheep, or Geese, found 
Running at Large subject to be pounded, unless they 
have a Keeper.” 

779 Officials decided “That the Meadows shall not be 
burn’d until the 1st April” and that “Justice Cundit Take 
the Town Charter into his Charge until Called for By 
Proper Authority.” 

1780-1789 

780 On January 25, British Col. Lumrn came from New 
York, following the river on die ice, and burned Newark 
Academy and the Upper Green (Washington Park). 

On the same night, another British party set fire to the 
Presbyterian Church at Elizabeth. “They carried away 
Joseph Hedden, compelling him to walk in his night 
clothes thru the icy street and eventual death.” 

783 Caleb Bruen, American spy, arrested. 

786 Officials voted to install “a large Swinging Gate on the 
Road that leads to the Salt Meadow, below and near the 
Hand that points to the Ferry and that all Cattle which 
shall be found without a Keeper below the Gate shall be 
liable to be Pounded. That any Gentlemen have leave to 
build an House for a Public Market, in the Broad Street.” 

787 Cornerstone of the present Old First Church laid by 
Dr. MacWhorter. The new building was opened for 
public use January 1, 1791. 

788 Money raised from the Dog Tax used to “encourage the 
raising of sheep and wool in tins Township.” 

789 Newarkers adopted a standard to observe the Sabbath. 
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1790-1799 

179° Turning points in Newark history: Southern markets 

opened to Newark goods; a major highway was built to 
Jersey City and wooden drawbridges were thrown across 
the Passaic and Hackensack rivers. 

1791 The first hanging of record after the Revolutionary War 
occurred when William Jones was hanged for killing Samuel 
Shotwell. The first truly Newark newspaper published: 
John Woods’ Newark Gazette and Paterson Advertiser. 

1792 A bridge was built across the Passaic River. “The first public 
road to New York communicated with Market street, and 
led across the upland and meadow by ferry near the bay.” 

1793 Moses Combs named keeper of die pound. 

1794 Prince Charles Maurice de Talleyrand Perigord, bishop of 
Autun, lived in Newark for approximately six months in 
the David Ailing House on Broad Street. 

1795 Dog Tax from 1794 appropriated “for the Use of the 
Poor.” Benjamin Lyon named keeper of the pound. 

1796 The Newark Sentinel of Freedom newspaper appeared for 
the first time. 

1797 Newark took first steps toward establishing a firefighting 
corps. 

1798 Englishman John Davis reported that Newark had 
“probably die largest cobblers’ stall in the United States 
of America.” Caldwell Township formed from Newark. 

1799 All catde found trespassing in the Salt Meadows liable to a 
2 shilling-per-head fine. 


Engraved letterhead from Henry H. Mundy, Wholesale 
and Retail Lumber and Timber, New Jersey Railroad Avenue 
between Astor and Emmet Streets, Newark, 1897. 

The Newark Public Library / Gail Malmjyreen 


1800 

1800-1809 

1800 Newark Aqueduct Co. was incorporated. 

1801 First Baptist Church was constituted under the 
Rev. Charles Lahatt. A meeting house was erected in 
1804 and rebuilt in 1810. 

1802 Newark Academy accepted girls. 

1803 The Newark Female Charitable Society—the oldest 

of its kind in New Jersey and third oldest in the United 
States—was founded. 

1804 The Newark Banking and Insurance company was 
chartered widi capital of $400,000. 

1805 John Noble Gumming established his brewery in Newark. 

1806 Orange Township broke away from Newark, taking 
what is now Orange, East Orange, West Orange and 
South Orange. The First Methodist Episcopal Society was 
formed with the Rev. David Bartine in charge. 

1807 Alexander MacWliorter, distinguished minister of 
Old First Church, died in Newark. 

1808 The present building of Trinity Church reopened 
(today this building is Trinity and St. Philip’s Cathedral). 

1809 Newark had three private schools—Market Street School 
(1804); Franklin School on Fair Street (1807); and the 
Union School on New Street (1809). 

1810-1819 

1810 Newark’s population was 6,000; Newark Fire 
Insurance Co. founded. 

1811 The Second Presbyterian Church opened and the 

Rev. Hooper Cummings was installed as the first pastor. 

1812 Rally at Gifford’s Tavern on Broad Street in support of 
mobilization efforts during the War of 1812. 

1813 Bloomfield, Montclair and Belleville broke away from 
old Newark. 
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1814 There were seventy-five free “Negro men among Newark 
taxpayers with businesses of their own.” 

1815 Newark’s genius inventor Seth Boyden moved to the city 
from Foxboro, Mass. 

1816 Essex County Medical Society founded. 

1817 The Newark Messenger started, but died in 1819. 

1818 Boyden perfected a new method for glazing leadier. 

1819 Boyden produced nation’s first patent leather. Newark’s 
population estimated at 6,507. 

1820-1829 

1820 Peter Ballantine came to Newark from Albany, N.Y., 
to establish Ms great brewery. 

1821 Total amount realized from taxes for the year was $3,184. 

1822 Sales of patent leather reached $4,5 21. 

1823 An act was passed vesting in Newark tire tide to triangular 
tracts of ground in the city. 

1824 Gen. Lafayette paid Ms first visit to Newark. 

1825 Boyden built America’s first steam locomotive. 

1826 St. John’s Roman Catholic Church, the state’s oldest 
parish, founded. Boj'den discovered the process of making 
malleable iron. 

1828 TownsMp authorized the purchase of a new cemetery 

along die old Ferry Road. Water began flowing into die 
Morris Canal. 

1830-1839 

1830 Newark led all New Jersey towns in population, industry, 
appearance and growth. Its population was nearly 10,966 
or double that of any other municipality. 

1831 Morris Canal completed from Newark to Phillipsburg. 

1832 The New Jersey Railroad and Transportation Co., 

first railroad to enter Newark, received a charter from the 
State Legislature. 

1833 A Dutch Reformed Church was established with Rev. 
Ransford Wells as pastor. Henry Clay visited Newark and 
stayed at die Park House on Military Park. A Newark-made 
carriage was given Mm, which he rode to New York 
City. President Andrew Jackson attended Newark 
Jackson Day dinner and had breakfast at the home of 
William Wright. Congress made Newark a Port of Entry, 
and Archer Gifford, Esq., was appointed collector. 

1834 New Jersey Railroad and Transportation Co. opened 
the railroad from Newark to Jersey City. Newark’s 
first St. Patrick’s Day celebration included participation 
by the 76-member Hibernia Provident Society. 

1835 The locomotive “Newark” ran over the New Jersey 
Railroad tracks to the foot of Bergen Hill. Horse-drawn 
cars completed the trip to Jersey City until the Bergen 
Hill cut was finished in 1838. Newark and Morristown 
businessmen joined forces to obtain a charter for the 
Morris and Essex Railroad. Newark’s exports to the 
southern ports of the United States, South America and 


the West Indies equaled $8 million. Included were: 
saddlery and harness, carriages, shoes, hats, coach springs, 
brass, cutlery, coach lace, patent leather, malleable 
iron, window blinds and sashes, cabinet ware, jewelry 
and trunks. The Whaling Co. was incorporated. 

836 Newark incorporated as a city. 

1840-1849 

844 Louis Trier, Newark’s first known Jewish setder, arrived 
and founded a tannery on New Jersey Railroad Avenue. 
An ordinance was passed creating the office of city marshal 
and prescribed the duties of the mayor, city marshal, 
constables and watchmen as special police officers. 

845 The New Jersey Historical Society was founded in 
Trenton and the following year moved to Newark. 

Great Newark Fire. 

846 Newark Library Association founded. St. Mary’s Abbey 
constructed. Newark Gas Light Company began 

the manufacture of gas. Population reached 17,290. 

847 The Entracht Mannergesang Verein was founded and 
gave its first concert. 

848 Samuel Augustus Ward, composer of the music for 
“America die Beautiful,” was bom in Newark. Certification 
of incorporation for die “Jewish Religious congregation 
B’nai Jeshurun.” Isaac Cohen was elected president. 

849 Boyden and sons set out for the California Gold Rush. 

1850-1859 

850 Albert and Edward Lister came from England to build a 
major fertilizer plant along the Passaic River. 

851 The Newark Sacred Music Association was founded. 

852 Paving of Broad Street began and was completed about 
a year later. Louis Kossuth, famous Hungarian patriot, 
visited Newark, arriving at die Center Street Station. 

853 The Newark Zeitung, one of the city’s early German- 
language newspapers, was started by Fritz Anneke. 

854 Young Men’s Catholic Association organized by the 
Rev. McQuaid, pastor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 

855 Newark Academy purchased land for a larger home at High 
and SMpman streets. George A. and William Clark were 
sent to Newark from Scotland to establish die great Clark 
TMead Mills. The first recorded news of baseball activity in 
Newark, when five clubs formed an inter-city league. 

856 Methodists completed their huge new “showplace” at 
Broad and Marshall streets for $78,248, as illustrated in 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper of New York City. 

857 The beginning of the Newark Police Department. 

858 Congregation B’nai Jeshurun built a temple at 
Washington and William streets, the first in the city. 
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Designed by famed architect John Haviland, the Egyptian- 

styled City Hall/Courthouse was constructed in 

the latter half of the 1830s. The Newark Public Library 

1860-1869 

1860 William Pennington of Newark was selected as the 
speaker of the House of Representatives for the 36th 
Congress. The Newark Aqueduct Board was created. 

1861 Jewish Children’s Home was established under name 
of “Manner Wohltatigkiet Verein.” Mayor Bigelow 
welcomed President Abraham Lincoln to Newark. 

1862 A trial trip for the first horse cars made on the road 
to Orange. 

1863 Newark’s population decreased to 68,000 from 71,941 
in i860. 

1864 Editor of the Newark Journal, Edward Fuller, was strongly 
opposed to President Lincoln, calling him a “smutty joker.” 

1865 The Passaic Boat Club was organized in Newark. 

1866 Newark celebrated 200th anniversary of its founding 
with church services and parades. St. Michael’s Hospital 
was chartered. 

1868 Newark Board of Trade founded. New Jersey State 
Association of Baseball Players organized in Newark. 

1869 Richard Watson Gilder and Newton H. Crane began 
publication of the Newark Morning Register. The Boys’ 
Lodging House and the Children’s Aid Society were 
organized. 

1870-1879 

1870 Electric fire alarm signal system installed in Newark 
with 60 alarm boxes. Seth Boyden, genius inventor of 
patent leather and malleable iron, died at age of 82. 
Newark census at 105,059. 

1871 James Coe built his home Glencoe at 698 High St. (now 
Martin Luther King Boulevard). Stephen Crane, novelist, 
journalist and short story writer, was born in Newark. 

1872 Author Albert Payson Terhune was born in Newark. 
Horace Greeley visited the Newark Industrial Exposition 
to state, “This far famed city of Newark has done well. 

The excellency of your manufacture is working a large 
influence on the importation of foreign manufacturers.” 


874 The Passaic River Amateur Rowing Association was founded. 

876 Progress Club founded. The Prince Hall Grand Lodge 
F&AM was founded. 

877 First national convention of rite Socialist Labor Party 
of North America was held in Newark. 

878 The Institute Boat Club organized in Newark. YMHA founded. 

879 In July, the Newark Salvage Corps was organized. 

1880-1889 

880 Newark was home to 26 breweries with an annual output of 
420,000 barrels of beer. Little Sisters of the Poor incorporated. 
Sir Arthur Sullivan conducted a Newark performance 

of “The Pirates of Penzance.” The statue of Civil War Maj. 
Gen. Philip Kearny was unveiled in Military Park. 

881 The Newark City Coffee and Spice Mills were opened by 
Newarkers David Blackwood and John Coykendall. The Newark 
Electric Light and Power Company was incorporated. 

882 St. Benedict’s College received its charter in Newark. 

883 The first edition of the Newark Evening Newswas 
published under the direction of Wallace M. Scudder. 

884 The Roseville Athletic Association was founded. 

885 Newark Technical School, forerunner of New Jersey 
Institute of Technology (NJIT), opened. 

887 Carteret’s Society Letter reported that society girls who have 
been criticized for wearing “sleeveless dresses” are justifying 
them by referring to the Constitution of the United States, 
“which expressly gives them rights to bare arms.” Hannibal 
Goodwin applied for a patent for flexible film. 

888 The Public Library Board of Trustees was established and a 
building on West Park Street was leased for its first home. 

1890-1899 

890 The compilation of modern healdi statistics began. Society 
column “Carteret Letter” reported that “Newark society 
had abandoned the ballroom for the dining table.” Newark 
purchased a new plant for water supply. 

893 Louis Bamberger purchased Hill and Cragg department store, 
the nucleus of Bamberger’s department store. The number of 
political wards was reduced to nine. 

895 The office of police superintendent was abolished and replaced 
by die chief of police. The Second Police Precinct Station 
opened at Summer and Sevendi Avenues. 

896 Movement for purification of die Passaic River was started by 
the Newark Board of Trade. 

897 Newark’s first real movie house opened at Market and 
Washington streets widi admission a dime. 

898 Photographic film was patented by Newark’s Rev. Hannibal 
Goodwin. 

899 Essex County Park Commission purchased a site for 
Weequahic Park. Barringer High School opened. 
Cornerstone of The Newark Public Library was laid. 

The first electrified car in Newark ran from Market Street 
up Court House Hill. 
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1900 

1900-1909 

1900 St. James Hospital opened. 

1901 The Newark Public Library building opened to the 
public for the first time. Hebrew Hospital and Dispensary 
Association was founded. 

1902 Newark’s Queen of Swing, Viola Wells, “Miss Rhapsody,” 
was born at 21 Scott St. 

1903 Cornerstone laid for current Newark City Hall at 
920 Broad St. 

1904 The first business library supported by taxes opened as a 
branch of the Newark Public Library. 

1905 Dore Schary, writer-producer and director of MGM, was 
born in Newark. Vailsburg Township annexed by Newark. 

1906 New City Hall dedicated on December. 20. 

1907 Ironbound Trust Co. opened. 

1908 Beth Israel Hospital at High and West Kinney streets 
opened. Statue of Monsignor George H. Doane was 
dedicated in the park near Trinity Church. 

The new First Police Precinct Station opened. 

1909 The Newark Museum Association was incorporated. 

1910-1919 

1910 The Phillis Wheatley Literary Club was organized at 
St. Philip’s Episcopal Church for “the study of blacks 
in literature and art.” President William Howard Taft 
attended a Newark Board of Trade dinner. 

1911 Morris L. Schlesinger built the Orpheum Theatre at 
384 Washington St. Congregation Oheb Shalom marked 
its 5odt anniversary by laying die cornerstone for its High 
Street temple. The building was dedicated at a ceremony 
at which Gov. Woodrow Wilson was die key speaker. The 
Broad and Market National Bank opened for business. The 
Lincoln Statue in front of die Essex County Courdiouse 
was unveiled by former President Theodore Roosevelt 
under die auspices of Lincoln Post No. 11, Grand Army of 
tire Republic. The Manhattan and Hudson Terminal electric 
high speed line opened at Saybrook Place and Centre Street. 

1912 Statue of George Washington in Washington Park 
was unveiled. 

1913 The YMCA building opened on Washington Street. 

1914 Portuguese and Spanish immigration was prominent 
along Market, Monroe and Wilson. Plans developed for 
the Public Service Terminal. 

1916 Newark celebrated its 250th anniversary with 100 major 
events over five months. 

1917 William Ashby took charge of the Newark office of the 
Urban League. 

1918 The first three Newark policewomen were sworn in. 

1919 The 113th Infantry of the Twenty-ninth Division, 

Newark troops, was welcomed home from war in Europe 
by large crowds. 


1920-1929 

1920 Branford Theatre opened. 

1921 The Third Precinct Police Station opened at Market 

and Read streets. WJZ went on the air, making Newark the 
first city on the Atlantic Seaboard to house a regular 
broadcasting station. 

1922 WOR, located in Bamberger’s department store, 
broadcast the first message to England. Sir Thomas Lipton 
spoke from Newark to Gordon Selfridge in London. 

1923 The Newark Athletic Club was completed. 

1924 Sarah Vaughan, jazz singer, was born in Newark. 

Newark’s property tax was the highest in New Jersey. 

1925 Inaugural performance was presented at the Mosque Theatre, 
later renamed Newark Symphony Hall. The traffic tower at 
Broad and Market streets became a Four Corners landmark; 
it was removed in 1938. Port at Newark placed under Port of 
New York by President Calvin Coolidge. 

1926 The Newark Museum building opened to the public. 
Actor-comedian Jerry Lewis was born in Newark. 

1927 The Administration building of Port of Newark was 
dedicated by Mayor Thomas Raymond, marking tire 
formal opening of the port as a major world waterway. 

1928 A simple ceremony marked the opening of Newark 
Municipal Airport by Mayor Jerome Congleton. 

1929 Department store owner Louis Bamberger distributed 
$1 million to longtime store employees. New Jersey Bell 
headquarters building opened at 540 Broad St. 

1930-1939 

1930 Mrs. Felix Fuld and Louis Bamberger donated $5 million to 
Princeton for the Institute of Advanced Study. 

1931 Dedication and groundbreaking for the New Jersey 
Historical Society’s new headquarters at 230 Broadway. 

1932 The Pulaski Skyway was completed. Amelia Earhart 
landed at Newark Airport. Salaries of municipal employees 
were reduced during the Great Depression. 



Mosque Theatre, opened 1925. The Newark Public Library 
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i <)33 Weequahic High School opened. 

1934 Radio cars made their debut with the Newark Police 
Department. 

1935 New York gangster Dutch Schultz and three associates 
were killed in Newark’s Palace Chop House. Underground 
trolley service began between Broad Street and Heller 
Parkway. A motor patrol and emergency bureau was 
established by the police department. 

1936 The city commission voted to restore salaries for municipal 
employees that had been reduced to lower the budget. 

1937 Alfred Cerrigone opened his National Grand Opera 
Company of New Jersey with a matinee production of 
Verdi’s “Aida.” First woman foreman named to a grand jury 
of the U.S. District Court. First Lady Eleanor Roosevelt 
addressed the women of die Essex County Symphony 
Society at Newark’s Essex House on keeping out of war. 

1938 Singer Connie Francis was born in Newark. 

Douglas “Wrong Way” Corrigan landed in Newark. 

1939 Jim Bouton, baseball player and writer, was born in Newark. 

1940-1949 

1940 Newark’s population reached 429,760. 

1941 Newark selected by U.S. Office of Civil Defense for 
nation’s first city blackout test in World War II. 

Council of Jewish Women was responsible for registering 
aliens during the war. 

1942 First keel set in place in Newark’s wartime shipyard. 
Newark built seven destroyers, 52 destroyer escorts, and 
78 troop and tank landing ships. 

1943 Father Washington and three other chaplains gave their 
lifeboats to soldiers as die Dorchester sank in enemy waters. 

1945 Celebrations of the surrender of Germany (V-E Day) took 
place all over the city. 

1946 Morris “Moe” Berg, Newark resident, Princeton linguist, 
professional baseball player and World War II hero, offered 
and declined the U.S. Medal of Freedom. University of 
Newark incorporated into Rutgers-Newark. 

1947 Bill passed in Legislature giving Newark’s mayor greater 
control of city budget. 

1949 World-famous opera singer Madame Maria Jeritza and her 
husband, Newark industrialist Irving P. Seery, moved to 
200 Elwood Ave. Ralph A. Villani became Newark’s first 
Italian-American mayor. 

1950-1959 

1950 Newark’s population reached 438,176. 

1951 $10 million expansion plan at City Hospital approved 
by city commissioners. 

1952 City commission adopted bond ordinance for the 
purchase and repair of Ruppert Stadium. 

1953 A $48.5 million terminal opened at Newark Airport. 
Freight helicopter service began between Newark and 
New York City. 


1954 Leo P. Carlin elected mayor. Mayor-Council Plan C 

of the Optional Charter Law took effect. The Cathedral 
of the Sacred Heart was dedicated. Rick Cerone, 

New York Yankees baseball star and later Newark Bears 
owner, born in Newark. 

1955 Five thousand municipal employees signed loyalty oaths. 

1956 Mrs. Samuel E. Cooper was appointed first woman on the 
city council. 

1957 Minsky’s announced it would suspend burlesque 
performances. Dublin’s lord mayor, Robert Briscoe, an 
Irish Jew, delivered a speech to tire Essex County 
United Jewish Appeal at the Newark Museum in Gaelic 
and Hebrew. Newark Polish Falcons marked the 50th 
anniversary of Newark nest. 

1958 A marble statue of Mother Francis Xavier Cabrini, the first 
American saint, was dedicated in Cabrini Park opposite 
Pennsylvania Station. 

1959 Newark Academy announced plans to move to 
Livingston, but retained the name Newark Academy. 

1960-1969 

1961 Carlin announced the formation of the Committee for 
Small Business Relocation Needs to assist companies 
subject to redevelopment. 

1962 Nine African-American patrolmen were promoted, the 
largest number of blacks promoted at one time by the 
Newark Police Department to date. Verner 

Henry chosen the first African-American president of the 
Newark Board of Education. 

1963 The police department established the human rights 
board to help promote better understanding between the 
police and public. 

1964 Civil rights groups began a sit-in at city hall to protest a 
projected increase in property tax rates. 

1965 Bust of John F. Kennedy unveiled in Military Park. 

1966 Newark received federal grant of $6.8 million for an 
anti-poverty agency. 

1967 Violence erupted into six days of rioting with 26 deaths, 
1,200 injured and 1,300 arrested. 

1968 Publication of the “Report for Action” by the Governor’s 
Select Commission on Civil Disorder. Work began on 
the Gateway Project, an office complex, mall and hotel at 
Pennsylvania Station. 

1969 Mayor Hugh J. Addonizio welcomed Western Electric’s 
long-term lease with tire Gateway Project. 

1970-1979 

1970 Civil engineer Kenneth A. Gibson was elected mayor, 
the first African-American chief executive of a major 
Northeastern city. 

1971 Crown Princess Beatrix and Prince Claus of the 
Netherlands visited Newark. 

1972 Completion of Gateway Complex. 
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View of Newark’s skyline from the 
Pennsylvania Railroad lift bridge, 
circa 1930. The Newark Public Library 


1974 Newark International Airport welcomed its first overseas 
flight. An Italian vice consulate was established 

in Newark to serve Italian-Americans in eight North 
Jersey counties. 

1975 Public Service decided to stay in Newark. 

1976 The American Freedom Train came to Newark as part 
of the nation’s bicentennial celebration. Port Newark’s 
containerized shipping lines visited by Denmark’s Queen 
Margrethe and Prince Henrik. 

1978 The famous Gorky mural from Newark Airport restored 
and panels go on exhibit at the Newark Museum. 
PSE&G broke ground for its new skyscraper headquarters 
in the city. 

1979 FOCUS (Field Orientation Center for Underprivileged 
Spanish) cited as a model organization. 

1980-1989 

1981 People Express airline began a new era of no-frills flying, 
which became a national trend. Groundbreaking for 
One Washington Park development site. 

1982 Ground broken for Gateway III tower. 

1984 City council passed a resolution authorizing the sale of 
the former Newark News building for a condominium 
conversion. City council drafted a ban on trade with 
South Africa. 

1985 Cardinal Myroslav Ivan Lubachivsky of Ukraine visited 
St. John’s Ukrainian Church. 

1986 First election of Sharpe James as mayor. 

1987 New townhouse construction began in the Central 
Ward, 40 townhouses along Boston and Richmond 
streets to be followed by an additional 700 homes 

in the area. This was the first time since 1970 that new 
marketable houses had been built in the city. 

1988 Newark reported $330 million worth of new housing 
under way with an estimated 5 million square feet of 
commercial and industrial development. 

1989 The Newark Museum underwent massive renovation as 
part of a $3 5 million expansion and renewal. 


1990-1999 

1990 Playwright-activist Amiri Baraka proposed to the city 
council a plan to revive the city’s nightlife with a black 
cultural and entertainment district, a recreated “Barbary 
Coast” from South Broad Street, Lincoln Park and 
Washington Street to lower Kinney Street. One Newark 
Center at McCarter Highway and Raymond Boulevard 
was designed by The Grad Partnership to include a 
200,000-square-foot law school, 1 million-square-foot 
corporate space and parking garage for 1,000 cars. 

1991 Newark was honored as one of 10 winners in the 
42nd annual All-American City Award competition in 
San Antonio. 

1992 Plans announced for a $3.2 million roller rink in 
Branch Brook Park and a $1.2 million movie theater 
along Bergen Street and Springfield, Fairmount and 

16th avenues. The South Ward Industrial Park revived. 

1993 Pennsylvania Station totally renovated. 

1995 The state assumed control of the Newark School District. 

1996 The monorail opened at Newark International Airport. 

1 997 The New Jersey Historical Society opened its new 
headquarters at 52 Park Place, just a block from the 
New Jersey Performing Arts Center. October 17 marked 
the gala opening of the New Jersey Performing Arts 
Center. State officials announced $60 million in loans 
and grants to develop an international center for public 
health in Science Park. 

1998 The New Newark Foundation acquired the former 
S. Klein On-the-Square department store and former 
Hahne’s department store for downtown development. 
The West Side Park redevelopment plan was approved by 
the state in December. 

1999 U.S. Army Corps of Engineers broke ground along the 
Passaic River for the first phase of a park and walkway. 
Construction of the South Ward Industrial Park at 
West Runyon and Hunterdon streets. Riverfront Stadium 
opened, welcoming back to Newark minor league 
baseball and the Newark Bears. 
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